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oe NEW... jor little ones from 3 to 6 years! 









.. wonderful “busy books” 
for very young Catholic boys and girls 
— written just for them by the 


beloved Maryknoll Sisters! 
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HE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOx is for the little 
ones — children from three to six. Stories... pictures 

cut-outs animals... songs... games. Everything chil- 
dren love — a whole colorful series with a new issue mailed to 
your children every ten days. You'll want to see it for yourself 
and you can. Send only 10¢ now for the first introductory copy 
Teaches as it Entertains —Printed Throughout in Full Color 
THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX is ideal because it 
teaches while it entertains. It instills Catholic ideals, and helps 
the small children to grow in mind and spirit in that strange 
and fascinating new world of religion. The pictures are a 
delight, bright, gay, full of glowing colors... and the charac- 
ters so vivid they seem to make each story come alive 

Helps Mother, too! 

Here’s the answer to endless questions which smal] children 
ask: Did God make the devil? Is God inside this house? How 
can God be everywhere all at once? It teaches about our faith 
in a way that helps give children a sense of security . . . creates 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood fears. Here too, we 
have the Life of Jesus as a Little Boy. His travels to and from 
Egypt plus many other wonderful stories, and, best of all, 
written so that even very small children can understand them. 


Love of Beauty — an Appreciation Which Grows 
Reading a beautiful book, or being read to, 
dren’s powers of concentration, especially in these days of 
poured-in entertainment and you can just picture the little 
ones’ delight with full-color pictures by world-famous chil- 
dren’s artists! There’s nothing — no nothing — quite like some- 
thing of their very own! There are not too many words ona 
page, and each copy is printed on pure white paper in nice, 
big, easy-to-read type. The covers are made of linen-finish 
ark. sturdy enough to stand up under lots of hard wear 
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encourages chil- 


No Obligation to Continue — 
Cancel Whenever You Wish 


t Pay Only for Copies 
Actually Received 
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Size 11'’x8'2 
paper, sturdy covers. 
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A Message from His Holiness Pope Pius Xii 
' “Even before going to school, a child looks at picture books whose mem- 
ory will be with him for the rest of his life. There is good reason to take 
, great interest in the first influences to which a child is subjected. The 
’ imfivences of books is not the least of these. God grant that the child's clear 
eyes may be fixed on beautiful pictures and that his imagination and 
memory may be nourished by beautiful stories adapted without any fool- 
ishness to the freshness of his soul.” —Pius P. P. XIf 





How to Join THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX 
You can have these wonderful books mailed to your children 
by filling out the coupon below. The first copy is almost a gift- 
ONLY 10¢. After you have seen this first thrilling copy, a new 
one will be mailed every ten days. There will be 24 different 
copies in all at only 35¢ each — a wonderful bargain in hun- 
dreds of happy, busy hours for your children! 

YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES ACTUALLY 
RECEIVED! DON’T DELAY! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


A FREE GIFT 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Take the first 
introductory 








When you order your first 
TREASURE Box copy, we will 
send you absolutely FREE... 
a charming miniature of the 
Boy Jesus designed by the 
famous wood carvers of Ober- 
ammergau. This beautiful keep- 
sake is yours to keep always! 


copy for 





© MCMLVII TREASURE BOX 
John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 48 W. 47th St., N. Y. 36 
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eam SAVE UP TO 50% A YEAR 


on the best and newest Catholic books 


Here is a way to bring good books into your home at a remarkable savings! 
The Catholic Literary Foundation enables you to save up to 50% a 
year through a free premium offer, free book dividends, and 
the best of new books at less than regular prices. Since CLF 
is an exclusively Catholic book club you can be assured not 
only 


of money-saving prices, but of thoroughly wholesome 
the 


reading as well. The club guarantees 


quality of its selections! 
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Receive this St. Joseph Daily 
Missal as your FREE CLF en- 
rollment premium and begin 
a planned reading program 
now! (Here’s how one mem- 
ber saved through CLF.) 


Publisher's Member’s 
Price Price 
ST. JOSEPH DAILY 
MISSAL (Enrollment 
premium) 


THE DAY CHRIST 
DIED, Jim Bishop. . 


THE GOLDEN DOOR, 
Katherine Burton... 


THE GLORIOUS 
FOLLY, Louis 
de Wohl.......... 


LIFE 1S WORTH 
LIVING, Fifth Series, 
Fulton Sheen...... 


MY SUNDAY READ- 
ING, Kevin 
O'Sullivan, O.F.M. 
(Free Book 
Dividend) 


FREE 


$ 3.00 


3.00 


3.95 3.00 


5.00 FREE 


seen eeee 


Non-members paid 
for these books a 
ee eee $24.35 


MEMBERS PAID 
ONLY 
Proven savings of. . .$12.35 
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The handsome St. Joseph Daily Missal pictured here will be sent to you 
FREE by return mail for enrolling in the Catholic Literary Foundation at 
this time. Your on/y obligation as a member is to purchase four CLF books 
within the next twelve months. You receive the featured selection of the 
month at a special low price (never more than $3.00), or you may choose 
from a large list of alternate selections. All books, even free book divi- 
dends, are original publishers’ editions — not reprints — and binding, type, 
and paper are of the highest quality. You'll find variety in CLF books: 
novels, biography, spiritual reading, and instructive books about the Church 
and her teachings. All books are sent to you with a five-day return privilege, 


and each month 


you receive the club’s informative Forecast magazine 
describing coming selections. Don’t delay. Join this outstanding Catholic 


book club today! 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


WITH ANY OF THESE 
BOOKS, IF YOU WISH 


[] THE GLORIOUS FOLLY, 
de Wohl 
($3.95) Members’ price, $3.00 


[.] CATHOLIC LIFE ANNUAL, 
Willging 
($2.95) Members’ price, $2.50 
[] DAY CHRIST DIED, Bishop 
($3.95) Members’ price, $3.00 


[] LIFE 1S WORTH LIVING, 
Fifth Series, Sheen 
($3.95) Members’ price, $3.00 


[] CROWN OF GLORY, Hatch 
& Walshe 
($4.95) Members’ price, $3.00 


(S-2-58) 


400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary 
Foundation and send me as my free enrollment gift the Saint Joseph 
Daily Missal. | understand that my only obligation will be to pur- 
chase four Foundation books in the next twelve months and that a 
free book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase of every 
fourth book for as long as | choose to remain a member. 


Mr. () 

REC. OO sat aewke-ae one ducks adda bse cules @bweeeees ae eeereGuanale 

Miss ( ) (Please print) 

CB 06'S 56904000 66 000: 40404600004 NSE Cee ReEseterueNedeuet 

WN < <A ccccuseks be ueeaet@endeebesnaes Zone..... WKS e cae enue 
Age, if 

Cer eT ee err eee cree under 21..... 





(This offer good only in the U. S., its Possessions, and Canada.) 
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CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16. 


2300 ft alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake. 100 





mi. from_N.Y.C. Modern buildings, Lavatory in 
each cabin, Hot showers. Artesian well. Excel- 
lent meals. Recr onal, instructional activi- 

Mature professional staff. 1 counsellor for 





. Jesuit Chaplain, One all-inclusive 


Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn., 
or tel. ORegon 7-7007(N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888(L.1.) 


The friendly people of this 


charming, colorful land have a 
deep reverence for the Blessed 
Mother whose shrines dot the 
countryside . . . and for their patron 
saint, St. James the Apostle, who 
first spread Christianity amongst them, 
Plan to visit Santiago de Compostela 
... the tomb of St. James . . 
shrine of Our Lady of Pilar in Zaragoza 
where, according to legend, Our Blessed 
Mother appeared in person to St. James. 
. There are other equally famous shrines of 
/ Our Lady including those in Montserrat, 
Guadalupe and Covadonga. 
Spain’s cities and towns are fascinating 
. .. her cathedrals, museums and art galleries 
are celebrated throughout the world. And the 
cost of travel in Spain is amazingly low. 
Your travel agent will help you plan your 
pilgrimage to the famous shrines of Spain. Then 
continue on, if you wish, to celebrate the 


Centennial Year of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
="SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


ST = a 
Offices in: New York «» Chicago + SanFrancisco «+ Dallas + Toronto 


. and the 


AUTHORS WANTED — 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
ublication, send for booklet SN.—it’s free. 
antage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 








EUROPE 





LOURDES CENTENARY and 5 to 10 COUNTRIES 
Conducted Tours sponsored by NFCCS-NNCF 
for STUDENTS and recent graduates—by steamer—from 47 days........ $695 
also: for Young Adults—by air—17 days........ $795 
Urge immediate reservations for June/July departures still available 


CATHOLIC YOUTH TRAVEL OFFICE, Dept. S, 286 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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of Lauren Ford’s painting. . 


| OPELOUSAS, 





| drawings. 


| know it. 
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LAUREN FORD’S “MADONNA” 


I am eagerly anticipating Lauren Ford's 
cover on the December Tut Sicy, 
I wish that would be = available 
that we might buy for framing to keep 
in our homes. 

How about an article about Lauren Ford 
and her work? 


issue of 
copies 


Mary EE. Bristow 


W. Kincston, R. I. 


Just have to send a few words your way 


in commendation for the selection — of 
Lauren Ford’s Madonna and Child for 
your December cover. The subjects in her 


picture are, I believe, more credible than 
the average in modern religious art. ‘They 
are handled with a_ delicate 
that is truly significant. 

Mas. C. E. 


reverence 


Morris 
Cuicaco, ILL. 

Would it be possible to obtain a print 
of Lauren Ford’s painting of the Buiessed 
Virgin and Christ Child on the Chiistmas 


cover? 
Ihe bigger the better! 
Mrs. Ricuarp McINtyre 
DANVILLE, ILL. 


I was quite struck by the cover of the 


December issue of THe Sign. It is the most 
appealing picture of the Madonna and 
that I have ever seen. 


I am very interested in securing a copy 


Jo Mosriry 
LOUISIANA 


The only available copies ave prints of the 


cover done on a single sheet. We have a 
few of these left and we will gladly send 
them to anyone who asks for them, 


DECEMBER EDITORIAL 


Congratulations on your December edi- 
torial in Tur Stcx. My husband and I 
admire your forthright manner. God _ bless 
THE 
outstanding 


you and all those helping to make 


SIGN) such a courageous and 
periodical. 
Mr. & Mrs. D. RAsMuUSSON 


Uprrr Montcrair, N. J. 


UNICEF PICTURE 


I'd like to say a few things about the 
picture in the October issue of ‘THE SIGN, 
page 12. I also received a UNICEF folder, 
and it struck me that the artist was not 
symbolizing the Christmas spirit as 
There was no true appeal in his 

This one, 1 think, 
ordinary, but artificial-looking, woman of 
today not one’s spiritual 
page 6) 
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| HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII TELLS YOU ee ; Ai I 
tie. WHY A DAILY MISSAL IS SO IMPORTANT CNT] i SS ae. 
“So that the faithful, united with the SS nb Ly na 
Priest, may pray together in the ver ARTCRAFT 
Way : y 
. words and sentiments of the Church.” EDITION 
_ =" | ONLY 
for $595 
her ii ee. : 
than Maroon, embossed design, gold stamped, red edge. 
| hey DeLuxe, Rich Maroon Flexible Leather 
ence Edition, Bright Gold Edges... .$12.50 
by Rev. H. Hoever, $. O.-Cist., Ph.D. 
DRRIS . . 
WHY this Missal 
int | is preferred b 
- , is preferred by 
mas ‘ Penne Neel beet s 
La nl =f \ K C 
ey Catholics 
; 4 2 e e ° @ Confraternity Version — used for 
PYRE We invite YOU to enjoy this beautiful MISSAL all Epistles and Gospels, so you can 
follow the Priest word-for-word as 
h ds from the Pulpit. 
| WITHOUT COST for 10 days! amen mm 
= @ Large, easy-to-read type—printed 
nost 1 throughout in a clear widely spaced 
A e face. 
- CCEPT, O Holy Fath SEND NO MONEY! es tom . | 
° @ Latin-English “Ordinary’’—in extra 
opy and Eternal God, this ERE IT IS! Your chance to use the beautiful illu- large type, printed in Red and Black 
° . and placed in center of Missal tor 
which I, Thy unworthy servan strated, world-famous SAINT JOSEPH DAILY ally 
LEY Th Lies d true G MISSAL for 10 days without cost! Now . . . experience sascibiinds 
ee, my tiving an u the great joy of really taking part in every step of the | ® cases gin mine Gana 
tl (Actual Size of large easy-to-read type) Sacrifice of the Mass. Yes, when you “Pray the Mass” necessary turning of pages. 
i: with your SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL, you'll | » sunday and Feast Day Calen- 
: ; always be in the right place at the right time through- dar — gives date and page for 
7 out the entire Sacrifice of the Mass. each Sunday and Feast Day Mass. 
e ° ° @ Accurate and Clear Translation — 
Every Catholic can easily follow the Priest Son ces anda 
. rT; * . ” 
at Mass with the “St. Joseph Daily Missal” | © complete — for every day with all 
: ? the latest Masses and indulgences. 
The important parts of the Missal... the “Ordinary,” | . 4, y.ccury of Prave 
edli- which never changes, and the Proper Mass for the par- cdledinds ake hei pel Pas 
I ART TREASURES » ticular day you are attending, are located for fast, con- ite prayers and devotions. 
1eS$ % t © * . . 
aa Gloriously illustroted: with ( venient reference. Every Latin phrase is put in clear | » Beautifully Illustrated — over 120 
HE TT over 120 liturgical illustras 4X American English for you, and every movement of the black and white engravings . . 
NS | tions. Plus 23 of the world’s Priest is described for your understanding. plus 23 reproductions in full color, 
SON og ry A in Imprimatur of His Eminence @ Long Silk Ribbon Markers. 
, ’ MK Francis Cardinal Spellman or: 
Archbishop of New York 1344 Pages Size 472,x 6% 
MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY ACT NOW AND RECEIVE [GM PM DDN 
The St. Joseph Daily Missal VALUABLE FREE GIFT | CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. Dept. S-2 l 
is the perfect Mass Book for “Pray the Rosary”... richly il- | 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
the every member of your family lustrated in full color and with | Please send me my ST. JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL . . plus my FREE 
on to pray the Mass with the inspiring thoughts for each Mys- | copy of “Pray the Rosary.” If n t delighted rl return the St 
ar, fis If you wish to, order Sry. Hlual for ‘owsry Woven, | Zune Deity Mia atte, cod of 10 dare, but keen my cove of 
er, two (2) copies of this beauti- private or for Family Rosary de- Bhrtag yd A rics until special oe wie ace D1 Sar ieee re paid { 
not ful Missal . . . one as a gift votions. Sent absolutely Free with sane: Brienne ibis pas i : " 
we ... you are entitled to the your order for the “Saint Joseph Check here O) s 4 ee oer Gola Edge, 
his special price of just $11.0C Daily Missal.” j DeLuxe Flexible Leather Edition, $12.50. | 
for both wh t ac- ; 
an ~ aalinp Saga - CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD INC. 0 Norme......n.nssccccnnseeecescosteeecccnsseeseensstessetunesenennneeestennenatnannussensane | 
of ae eee. iLL. i 
nal 1 
i i a ccreetapeniinl Zone........ SD oscccdscccinnas 
COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TAKE ADVANTAGE ed paaanniptite=ne i 
Check here O if you now wish to make payment in a oo 
Pp Cc Le losi $6.00 for Artcraft on r | J 
OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER e ACT TODAY! _—< 
Devore run payment must accompany orders. from outside U.S ana canada 
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Fastest service to the 





Lourdes 
Centennial 


Jubilee 


... and on to all the Shrines of Europe 


PAN AMERICAN, together with Ireland's Aer Lingus, offers 
the fastest service from the U. S. to Lourdes. Flying across 
the Atlantic, Pan Am gives you a choice of radar- -equipped 
“Super 7” Clippers*, holders of over fifteen trans-Atlantic 
speed records, or double-decked Super Stratocruisers, world’s 
roomiest and most comfortable airliners. 


After arriving in Ireland, you can visit the shrines of Our 

Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick and Lough Derg. Then from 
Ireland to Lourdes, Aer Lingus offers you all the pleasures 
of hush- quiet prop-jet Viscounts. 


After your visit to Lourdes, you can continue on by Aer 
Lingus to Barcelona (visit the Monastery of Montserrat) and 
then to Rome, the Eternal City, via Pan American. For tourist 
information about any part of Europe and descriptive litera- 
ture on Lourdes, call your Travel Agent or local PAA office 
or write to Margaret Reidy, Pan American World Airways, 
Box 1790, New York 17, N. Y. ics ba eesti Walaa: olen Wiha 


My. ALAIN Gi 
IRISH AIR LINES 


PAN AMERCICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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12” COLUMBIA ()) RECORDS 


if you join the Columbia ® Record Club now-and agree to 
purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 

















Two delightful and ro- 
mantic ballet scores by 
Offenbach and Chopin 











7 exciting new jazz im- 
provisations by two 
great modern combos 


day by day 

















Doris Day sings The Song 
is You, But Not For Me, 
Autumn Leaves—9 more 


if Pecies Tt) Ow 


12 inimitable Elgart 
arrangements — ideal 
for listening or dancing 


Ke You receive, at once, any 3 of these records—FREE. 
One is your gift for joining, and the other two are 








Definitive performances 
of three best-loved 
Beethoven sonatas 


EDDY DUCHIN 
STORY 


ORIGINAL DUCHIN RECORDINGS 


Duchin plays The Man | 
Love, April Showers, Am 
| Blue?, Brazil—11 more 






STRAUSS WALTZES 
and OVERTURES 


¢ 4 
oe? 
BRUNO WALTER 


Emperor Waltz ,Bilue Dan- 
ube, Vienna Life, Gypsy 
Baron Overture—2 more 


PHNLADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ORMANOY Conductor 










ROMANTIC MELODIES FROM: 
ROMEO AND JULIET, SLEEPING BEAUTY, 
5TH SYMPHONY, NUTCRACKER SUITE, 
QUARTET IN D, SYMPHONY PATHETIQUE 
MARCHE SLAV, SERENADE FOR STRINGS 








Eight of the best-loved 
melodies of all time — 
magnificently performed 


your Bonus records “in advance” 


ke After you have purchased only four records, you re- 
ceive a 12” Columbia @ Bonus record of your choice 
FREE for every two additional selections you purchase 


from the Club 


sv You enroll in any one of the four Club Divisions: 
Broadway, 


Classical; Jazz; 


Listening 


and Dancing; 


Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


~\ Every month you receive, FREE, a new issue of the 
* Columbia @ Record Club Magazine — which describes 


all forthcoming selections 


. You may accept or reject the selection for your Divi- 
Ww sion, take records from other Divisions or take NO 


records in any particular month 


~\ Your only membership obligation is to buy four selec- 
‘ tions from the more than 100 to be offered in the 
coming 12 months. You may cancel membership any 


time thereafter 


ke The records you want are mailed and billed to you 
™ at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows somewhat 


higher), plus small mailing charge 


og You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days 


COLUMBIA ( RECORD CLUB 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


JOHNNY MATHIS 














Johnny Mathis ~—, 2 
favorites — Day In D 
Out, Old Black Magic, nn 


GERSHWIN HITS 


Suave arrangements of 
Embraceable You, Some- 
body Loves Me—12 more 





FRANK SINATRA 


ADVENTURES 
OF THE HEART 


12 Sinatra favorites — 
Mad About You, Love 


Me, Nevertheless, etc. 





America’s favorite quar- 
tet sings Love Waiked 
In and 11 others 





PERHNeR 
= 


Erroll Garner plays Car- 
avan, No Greater Love, 
Memories of You, etc. 








Andre 
1 Kostelanetz 


and His Orchestra 





The Moon of Manakoora, 
Lotus Land, Poinciana, 
Jamaican Rhumba, etc. 


PORTS OF CALL 


RAVEL: BOLERO, LA VALSE, PAVANE 
CHABRIER: ESPANA-IBERT: ESCALES 
DEBUSSY: CLAIR DE LUNE 


A romantic musical tour 
—Ormandy and The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra 





on i OF soins 





1937-38 Jazz Concert No. 2 


Benny Goodman and his 
Original Orchestra, Trio 
and Quartet. 11 numbers 





EASY TO REMEMBER 
NORMAN LUBOFF CHOIR 








Original 


Cast 











Tenderly, Deep Purple, 
Soon, Laura, September 
In The Rain, 7 others 


Complete score! | Could 
Have Danced All Night, 
The Rain In Spain, etc. 





AMBASSADOR SATCH 








Armstrong and his All- 
Stars. 10 numbers from 
triumphant tour abroad 








TRAVINSKY 

FIREBIRD SUIT 
TCHAIKOVSKY: 

ROMEO AND JULIET 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Stunning hi-fi perform- 
ances of the ‘‘Firebird’’ 
and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 








Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy 


Complete Score 
Sacmmaall 











LEVANT PLAYS GERSHWIN 





one 











Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein’s fabulous hit, with 
Nelson Eddy as Curly 


BRAHMS: 


Symphony No. 3 
f LY <a 


lemic 


WALTER 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
6 works: Symphony No. 3, 
Academic Festival Over- 
ture, 4 Hungarian Dances 


3 Gershwin works—Con- 
certo in F, Rhapsody in 
Blue, American in Paris 


Dorothy Kirsten 
Robert Rounseville 








The complete score of 
Lehar’s operetta—Vilia, 
Maxim’s, Women, etc. 





ANY 3—MaAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW!}-—— 





| COLUMBIA (>) RECORD CLUB, Dept. 616 1. Eddy Bechin S 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA ocean aren eee 
| “ 2. Beethoven: 3 piano sonatas 
Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 3. Erroll Garner (“‘Caravan’’) 
] numbers I have circled at the right — and enroll me in ee pe — . 
the following Division of the Club: 4. Gaité Parisienne; Les Sylphides 
| (check one box only) 
| O Classical 0 Listening and Dancing 0 Jazz 7. Brubeck ond Jay & Kei 
. rubeckK an a ai 
| (0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 8 hear Hits—Percy Faith 
] I agree to purchase four selections from the more than 9 
{ 100 to be offered during the coming 12 months... at 
regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For every 10. Ambassador Satch 
l two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” 11. Firebird; Romeo and Juliet 
| Columbia @ Bonus record of my choice FREE. 12. Day By Day—Doris Day 
NT TT, OE ae OS PE RES OE PY TO a RO ET EET 13. Johann Strauss—Waltzes 
1 (Please Print) 
1 Address... .cseccccccccceccvcccccccvcccvssscsteeceessesesscsceceeees 15. Ports Of Call 
| ; 16. Oklahoma! 
I po seabed te ~omne ee 17. Levant Plays Gershwin 
rices suightly higher, a ress ono oronto 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 18. The Elgart Touch 
1 lished Columbia Records dealer, authorized to accept 19. The Great Melodies of Tchaikovsky 
j subscriptions, please fill in the following information: 20. Suddenly It's the Hi-Lo’s 
| i Ns cacicivduciesessateteiedeeverneussiceuoucuseiacvenen 21. King of Swing—Benny Goodman 
22. Brahms: Symphony No. 3 
| Dealer's Address... scccccccscceccccccccs sie satbeegeesecedeedeneeye 85-2 23. The Merry Widow 


© Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1958 ®« 
sem eee nee ee te 





‘ae FREE — 


mvie” D, D smorces tog 


CIRCLE 3 NUMBERS BELOW: 


14, Lure of the Tropics—Kostelanetz 


5. Easy To Remember—Luboff Choir 
6. My Fair Lady—Orig. Broadway Cast 


- Sinatra—Adventures of the Heart 


24. Wonderful, Wonderful—Mathis PE-1 
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Catholic SHRINE Pilgrimages 


“What sought they thus afar? 


Bright jewels of the mine? 


The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 


They sought a faith’s pure shrine!” 


1858 -1958 
LOURDES CENTENNIAL PILGRIMAGES 


Lisbon - Madrid - Rome - Barcelona - Lourdes - Dublin - Shannon 


SHaUIOT 


CENTENNIAL 


Hau io1 


Ss 


‘ , 
e SHGUIOT e 


" 
: 


AGU iO 


Ss 


PILGRIMAGE 


Specially arranged with spiritual lead- 
ership to permit those of modest 
means to visit the Holiest of Europe’s 
Shrines in this auspicious year of 


1958 A.D. 


$786 


... the all-inclusive cost for the March 
98 departure of a fifteen day, round- 
trip, transatlantic Lourdes Pilgramage. 
Transportation 


via SWISSAIR. 


Many other Lourdes Pilgramages 
planned for longer durations and 
Jater departures scheduled through 


October 1958. 


For literature and free information call 
SWISSAIR, your local travel agent, or: 


FUGAZY 
Travel Bureau, Inc. 


351 Avenue of Americas New York 14, N. Y. 
AL 5-1800 


554 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
PL 1-3434 


PHILADELPHIA e 
BEVERLY HILLS e 


CLEVELAND 


KINGSTON, N.Y. __ 





~ $4,000.00 FOR 5c 
OLD MONEY 


WANTED 


$4,000.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel. Uncirculated 
Dollars 1804—1839, 1893-S, 1895-P, 1903-0 pay $100.00 
—$5,000.00. Certain Dates—Lincoin Cents before 1932— 
$100.00; Flying Eagle Cents—$500.00; Indian Cents— 
$140.00; Dimes before 1943—$2,000.00; Quarters before 
1924—$1,000.00; Half Dollars before 1905—$1,000.00; 2¢ 
Pieces—$100.00; 3¢ Pieces—$130.00; Halfdimes—$500.00. 
Hundreds of others worth $10.00—$1,000.00. Canadian 
Coins—192i1—5¢e Silver—$100.00. 1875 Quarters—$75.00. 
192i1—50¢—$500.00. Wanted—20¢ Pieces, Gold Coins, 
Paper Money, etc. Our Large Illustrated Guarantee Buy- 
ing—Selling Catalogue, Giving Complete Alicoin Infor- 
mation—send $1.00 Purchase Catalogue before sending 
—. Worthcoin Corporation, K-463-0, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts. 


SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 


THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 





Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 





IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








Catalog No. 37 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 




















(Continued from page 2) 
Excuse me if I state that, in y 
opinion, it doesn’t seem as though | 

moves “toward a religious theme.” 
JANE E. O'Briy 


instinct. 


LEXINGTON, MASss. 


THAT OLD MAGIC 

I just received the December issue ¢ 
fue Sign and after reading “Letters 
“Editor’s Page,” and “Sign Post,” LT tury 
to “Radio and Television,” by John Leste 
38 and 39. His 
on page 39 with “from a 
still has the old ———.” 
What happened? 


pages comments — end 


wheel chair bh 
The old wha 
Tr. E. McCarn 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The missing word was “magic.” — Th 


printer, while making a_ last-minute ¢ 


rection a few lines above, made a _ la 
minute mistake by dropping the lasi wor 
of the article Only by 


magic could we have known of his mag 


from some copies. 


just as only by magic could our read 
have known of the missing “magic.” 


“YOUNG MARRIED ON STAGE” 


This is an Opportunity I can’t let pas 
Since my seminary days, when I founi 
THe SIGN in our library, my devotion anf 
esteem have been constant. 

In looking over the November issue ther 
was a delightful surprise: the article of 
the Carlins. On many Saturday afternoon 
Miss Sternhagen gave the clerics and 1g 
ligious in Washington a real performane 
of theater. 

I believe all would agree with the wish 
to see the name Sternhagen first on the 
marquee of .the Broadway stage. 

Thanks for your grand magazine with 
its wide coverage and for the pleasani 
memories of fall matinees at Catholic 
University. 

Rev. XAVIER J. Geiser, O. F. M 
Nicosia, Cyprus, 


STRAIGHT STREET 


Referring to the article in this month! 
issue of THe Sicn, “They Stay Sober On 
Straight Street’—we think that Most Re 
erend James A. McNulty, Bishop of Pater 
and Rev. Father Wall, director o 
Mount Carmel Guild Center, have don 
a nice job in being the cause of treating 
1100 patients in eight months, but accord 
ing to your own figures there are 5,000,00) 
in America left... . 


son, 


James E. Det 
LAKEWoop, OnIo 


I am writing this letter to let you know 
how much I enjoyed the article in De 
issue of ‘THe Sicn “They Stay 
Sober on Straight Street.” I am a member 
of AA and spoke at the Paterson Mt 
Carmel Guild. 


cember’s 
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| Rev every state, 
Pater every part 
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te This Beautiful ‘Golden Hour” Clock Yours as 
aN J a Gift Just for Letting Us Send You Any New 
Bink 1958 Model Accordion on 5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Amazing Savings—30% and MORE #3.%53°" % 


ON NEW 1958 
» FINEST CRAFTED 


i : 


Magazine 


yi" ACCORDIONS 


,. 5 DAY FREE TRIAL! 


EXCITING 
NEW 1958 
ACCORDION 

MODELS 


Amazing discounts on such 
famous Italian makes as 


Money Back Guarantee 


An Accordion is First Choice for 
Home, School, Church or Mission 


Let us send you our exciting new free color pic- 
ture catalogs that describe the most thrilling 
accordions of all time—the new 1958 models 
just received from overseas! You'll be delighted 
with the smart new designing, the attractive 
new color combinations and the startling new 
1958 features and improvements. Thrill to new 
standards of rich-bodied high-fidelity tone, com- 
bined with greater playing ease than ever be- 
fore. To introduce the new 1958 Italian accor- 
dions . . . we are offering over 30 new models 
at special savings of 50% and more plus the spe- 
cial Gift offer described above. Accept our offer 
to examine and play any 1958 model in your 
own home on 5 FULL DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


s : 

Stay 

— E Ei, 

ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS and WHOLESALERS OUTLET? 
2003 West Chicago Ave. » Dept. TS-28 » Chicago 22, Illinois 


S. SOPRANI 
STRADAVOX 
POLYTONETTE 
oe} felt age) 
PHILHARMONIC 
and CORONET 


All these BONUS Gifts FREE! 


Order now, during this special sale 
event and get valuable Bonus 
Gifts including: 


FREE LESSONS 
Deluxe Music Stand Bellows Protector 
Year’s Supply of Music Fine Quality Case 
Name in Chrome Letters Music Portfolio 


LOW DOWN PAYMENT « EASY TERMS 


Whether you are a student, advanced player, 
amateur musician or professional . . . let us 
help you find the ideal instrument. Buy at dis- 
counts of 50% and even more during this spe- 
cial sale event. Easy terms to all! For over 17 
years Accordion Manufacturers and Wholesal- 
ers Outlet has been America’s leading distribu- 
tor of fine Italian accordions. Every accordion is 
LIFETIME GUARANTEED by its famed Ital- 
ian maker and shipped to you on our own un- 
conditional guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. Don’t wait—find out now! Clip and mail 
the special coupon. Do it today! 


the famous 
P’ professional 


accordionist 


Fes FSF SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS sees 
Accordion Manufacturers and Wholesalers Outlet 
2003 West Chicago Ave Dept. TS-28, Chicago 22, Ill. 

Send FREE Color Catalogs and low 
Wholesale Price List. 


New Color Catalogs 
and Lowest Special 
says— Wholesale Prices! 


“It pays to See and read about all the excit- 
BUY DIRECT ing new features of the 1958 ac- 


cordions .. . get our special low 


7 
from AMWO” introductory prices. Mail coupon! Name 


Address 
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+ > 
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+ and featuring visits to = 
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= IRELAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, + 
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= ITALY and BELGIUM * 
we "ETD : 
= BELGIAN Wold airnuines = 
+ aie * 
+ Each pilgrimage accompanied + 
= by Spiritual Director * 
= 17 DAYS $QQ5 $ 
: EXTENSIONS TO ENGLAND, PORTUGAL > 
* (FATIMA), AND SWITZERLAND * 
> Departing New York z 
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: New York 23, N. Y. * 
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If Your Child | 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards, Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
Folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonies, 
Dept. R- 101, ‘Wilmette, iil. 


AUTHORS: 


TALENT 


If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise ond 
sell it! Good royalties. 


GOING 
TO 
WASTE? 


Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TS-2, 

N. Y.14 





200 Varick St., 





re FOR 


START SPEAKING 


rhe 


ERE’S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
+3 ten to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 






That's all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 


language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 1332, 136 W. 52nd St.. New York 19. 


8 


1 § 
| I add too that you are doing superb work 


I didn’t want Father Wall and the Pater- 


son Guild to take all the credit. 
Guild deserves a little credit too. 

But the article will let the public know 
what the Catholic Church is 
help the alcoholic. I am_ back 
family, have a car, 


Newark’s 


with the 
money in the bank. 
But most important I am in good standing 
with the Catholic Church again. That is 
the most important help that one needs, 
the grace of God. 


NAME WITHHELD 


FAT VERSUS THIN 


The controversy of fat versus thin ladies 


is not really important, although ovei 


eating could be a danger to life and health. 


gut those 


letters from vour readers put 
me in mind of Judy Coplon’s trial for 
treason, when Judy brought out a little 


joke about a girl in her department she 


considered too stout. Who would not have 
times to be in the 


rathei those of 


preferred a thousand 


stout girl's shoes than in 
slim Judy Coplon! 
Moreover, it is unfain 


Burton “smug No 


Katherine 
could 


to call 
smug person 
possiblv have given us the excellent books 
and articles coming pen. 


K. LANboNn 


from hei 


New York, N. Y. 


| CHRISTMAS IN SPAIN 


Anent December issue of THE SicN, page 


column, last 
Spain IS a 


20, second paragraph: 


Please, Catholic 
While 
even with one, the 
NOT eat 

Your misleading, 


the importance of the 


country. 
a good Spaniard may have a bula, 
Catholic Spaniard does 
meat on Christmas Eve. 

article is mentioning 
EVE 
meal con- 


Christmas 


dinner and then describing a 


taining meat. 


Ihe Spanish dish for Christmas Eve is 


Bacalae—a 
fish. 


fancy dish built around cod- 


Haro_p N. Simpson 
WHEATON, ILL, 

In Spain 
America, the vigil of 


and many countries of Latin 


fast day. In many of these countries there 
is a great feast of lechon asado (voast 
pig), after which the entire group goes 
to Midnight Mass. The reason for this 
is a special dispensation granted to Spain 


and her dominions for the Spaniards’ 


crusade against the infidel Moors. 


READERS’ COMMENT 


“San Francisco’s Number 1 Policeman,” 


and “Woman to Woman" are two excellent 
features in the Christmas issue which I 
finished just a few minutes ago. Also, I 
should) say that “A Twentieth-Century 


Man” is splendid and that vour penetrat- 


ing articles covering world news so graphi- 
cally make for fine familv reading. Your 
skilled photographers certainly deserve con 
layout man. May 


ratulations as does you 


in promoting a wholesome attitude toward 


family life—one or several articles in each 
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A lee ~~ 4 GIFT 


MOTHER. - SISTER 
of a PRIEST 


Sterling Silver Pin 
(combination pendant) 
to be worn with honor 
and humility by the 
privileged few. Sym- 
bolic of the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders, 
Exquisitely sculp. 
tured mitre, stole, 
anointing of hands, 
Sueecire«ct« 

ment of wheat and 
grapes depict sig- 
nificance of conse- 







cration to sacred 
priesthood. De- 
ve booklet 
enclose 

Boxed in richly 
lined white jewel 
case. 


Actual Size 


$12.00 


os incl, tax and postage 
Originated by —no COD’s please 


¥ oe ARD WORKSHOP 
BOX CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 








Christmas is not a 














ye ; plus 88 Flags 
i \ 1 plus Z0y Scout 
Souvenir Sheet 


“ONG Oat 


B) 

*) 

) 

) 

New Caledonia Mongolia’ 
What a bargain! You get the stamps shown 
here—plus Brunei sultan; Cayman cat boat; 
Ethiopia red cross; Greece earthquake; 
Timor; Bahrain; etc. Grand total of 224 
stamps — all different! You also receive 
88 Flags of the World in full color—plus 
Boy Scout Souvenir Sheet, an unusual trib- 
ute to the 1957 Jamboree. All this for only 
25¢ to introduce our Bargain Approvals. 
pene Encyclopedia of Stamps included. 
Send 25¢ Today. ASK FOR LOT FY-26 








ZENITH CO., 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn i, N. Y. 








e+ « perfect for Easter giving! 
MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 
cally plays Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria’’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette 1s 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
robe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix and earl- white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s please) 11. 

SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Room 806D 


1 post 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ae 
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jsue. And as I said before, I do all I 
can to instill enthusiasm by assigned read- 
ing and otherwise as a means by which 
to acquaint students with THe SIGN 
Magazine. 

SisteER MARy CurysaAnTua, O. S. F. 
Jouier, iZ.. 


My husband and I 
issue of ‘Tut 


thoroughly 
ever Sicn. It 
abreast of the times and sometimes assists 


enjoy 
keeps us 


us in crystalizing our opinions in certain 
matters. Naturally, we do not always agree, 
but getting another opinion is at least 
interesting. 

Mrs. Victor R. MEYER 
Drexver, COLo. 


The fact is that several of us here in 
Adams appreciate THE SIGN more than you 
think, and I 
know. 


might 
like to 
Where other publications are sometimes 
interesting, sometimes dull, we find TH 
Covel 
Though other magazines cater to 
select that THE SIGN can 
be enthusiastically read by anyone. 
it briefly, we 


thought you might 


§icGN sparkling from cover to every 
month, 
groups, we find 
To say 
find 
criti- 


haven't been able to 
(and we 
cizing things we don’t like). 


We also reroute Tur SIGN to people who 


a serious weakness enjoy 


night be interested in certain of its arti 
cles. And, as we do with other periodicals, 
we purchase subscriptions for people who, 
we think, will enjoy them... . 

James McDonaLp 


Apaus, MINN. 


I have been a subscriber to your maga- 
zine for years and think it’s tops. In ow 
house it is MY magazine and I read almost 
everything in it. 

However, as per usual, I have 
that the Table of 
not on the first page. 


a gripe; 
namely Contents — is 
I pick up the maga 
zine several times during the month, at 
time | 
through several pages of advertisements to 


find the 


my leisure, and every have to wade 


lable of Contents. 


Mrs. E. R. C. CuskErR 


Rocurster, N. Y. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


This is a note of thanks and also a bit 


of information concerning the destiny of 


Tur Siex. There are approximately three 


thousand men in this regiment and this 


regiment is just part of a group of thirty 


thousand stationed here in this part of 


the country. As this base is in a relatively 


isolated part of the United States, the 
men have quite a bit of time on thei 
hands when not actually training in the 
held. Excellent reading, such as Tut 
Sic\N aflords, is most valuable from a 


moral, spiritual, and entertainment point 
of view. 

Rev. JouN A. Krecry, 
LCDR., CHC USN 

Came Lejeune, N. C. 
Thank you very much for kindness 
in extending to us the gift’ subscription 
donated by Mr, John E. Russell. We deeply 

(Continued on page 79) 


your 





| 
Now is an ideal time to make 
plans for a KLM tour of | 
Europe’s sacred shrines. 
Forthcoming ceremonies at 
Lourdes will commemorate the 
100th Anniversary of the | 
appearances of Our Lady to | | 
Ste. Bernadette. You will assist 
at Mass in the Miraculous 
Grotto, witness the inspiring 
Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Blessing of 
the Sick, take part in the 
moving pageantry of the 
Torchlight Procession. 
In addition to the 1958 Lourdes 
Centennial, KLM takes you to 
the historic, renowned Catholic 
centers of Rome — and to 
“Civitas Dei,” the pavilion of 
the Holy See and universal 
Catholicism at the Brussels 
International Exposition. Truly, 


Fly KLM 


to the shrines \ 
of Europe | 


the world’s most revered 


shrines are brought conven- | I] 
iently close to you by KLM. | HT] | 
Ubi Lt | 
You will enjoy your trip on eat 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 
Courtesy, quiet efficiency, and 14 


delightful Dutch hospitality | 
are traditional with the || 


Flying Dutchmen of KLM. || 
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| | | | Vil ‘| 
Plan now for your swift, i ae HE lity 
comfortable Royal Dutch \ i'M I} |g rit dit 
pilgrimage to the shrines of Hii tt ey! 
Europe. See your travel agent We 
or mail the coupon below. > 
eens ie ROYAL DUTCH r 
World's First Airline AIRLINES ‘i 
Fly KLM —“It’s a Treat to go Dutch” 
-=-<5 
KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES, Tour Dept. M-15 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send full information on Royal Dutch 
pilgrimages to the shrines of Europe. 
Name 
Address - 
City. Zone. State 
My travel agent is. 
THe SiGN e Fesruary, 1958 











PRAY THe MASS use a missai during 








MY LENTEN MISSAL 


« EXPLAINED BY FATHER STEDMAN » 


with the restored Liturgy for Holy Week 








The complete new Lenten missal 


is now available in one convenient, 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


DAILY MASS 


pocket-sized edition. The easy-to- 


use number system enables everyone 


; NEW ORDER FOR HOLY WEEK 
to follow the priest at Mass every 
EASY-TO-USE NUMBER SYSTEM 


day during Lent. 














HOME DEV@TIONS 
"The use of My Lenten Missal at MASS CALENDAR 
home makes for active participation PRAYERS AND NOVENAS 
in the Life of Christ". STATIONS OF THE CROSS 
POCKET SIZE, || THE AUTHORIZED NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 
pVELS w NEW TESTAMENT IS USED THROUGHOUT 
> ‘jy, 512 pages 
+ si &, 
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Order From Your Bookstore or From 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 


5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19,N, Y. 
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National Catholic Magazine 


The American Scene’ |7 “Cop” witH A CAUSE, by Dan Herr & Joel Wells 
30) THe CaTrHoLic SuUBURBANITE, by Andrew M. Greeley 


46 Buinp Wirz, A Sign Picture Story 


The World Scene’ 964) VenezuELA: LAND oF Contrasts, A Sign Picture Story 


34 THe Girts or Lourves, by Maura Laverty 


Various 9) CHALLENGE OF TECHNOLOGY, by Walter J. Ong, S. J.,and Dennis Howard 


44. My Apovocy to St. Monica, by Sister M. Luanne, O.S.B. 


63 “THE PropicaL FATHER, by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 


Short Stories 4()) THar Summer, by Robert Cormier 


54. Two Monpays FRoM Now, by Robert Wallsten 


Editorials \9 War Soon? by Ralph Gorman, C. P. 


13 CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 


Entertainment $7 STAGE AND SCREEN, by Jerry Cotter 


65 Rapio AND TELEVISION, by John Lester 


Features 2 LETTERS 


25 Martyrvom, by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 

33. WoMmMAN TO WomaAN, by Katherine Burton 

50 PEOPLE 

52 BUSINESSMEN Vs. SPORTSMEN, by Red Smith 

59 COUNTING STARS, @ Poem by C. E. Maguire 

59 PsALM FoR SecurItTy, a@ Poem by Clifford J. Laube 
60 SicN Post, by Aloysius McDonough, C. P. 


68 Book REVIEWS 
Cover Photo by Jacques Lowe 


Epitor: Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P.; Associate Epirors: Rev. Gerard Rooney, C.P., Rev. Jeremiah Kennedy, C.P., 
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CitOrrks DALE 


War Soon? 


ILL there be war soon? That question is in 

the mind of every thinking man. We don’t 

pose as a prophet, but we don’t think there 
will be a general war in the immediate future. 
Atom and H-bombs, missiles and bombers of tre- 
mendous speed and range have made 
war little better than mutual suicide. 


a general 


We are sure we won't start a war. The only ele- 
ment of doubt lies with the Reds, but we don’t 
think they will start one in the immediate future 
for two reasons. One is military. The air fields that 
surround Russia are still a terrible menace and the 
Reds know it. At the present time we are at a 
great advantage in this respect. The second reason 
is that the Reds think that time is on their side, 
and the pity of it is they may be right. 

During and after World War II, Soviet Russia 
made advances that increased its 
strength in relation to the West. The Reds over- 
ran Eastern 


have greatly 
Europe and they have conquered 
China with its vast population resources and terri- 
tory for Communism. They know that if they con- 
tinue on this path long enough the day will come 
when a large part of the world will be in the Soviet 


orbit facing an isolated and weakened _ fortress 
America. 
Right now the Reds are concentrating their 


greatest efforts on the Asian-African bloc of na- 
tions. These people constitute approximately half 
the population of the world. 

While we have been acting stupidly or doing 
nothing, the Reds have operated skillfully and 
unscrupulously. Most of the people of Asia and 
Africa are colonial or recently freed colonial peo- 
ples. They hate and fear colonialism and imperi- 
alism more than they hate and fear the devil. The 
Reds play on this theme at turn. ‘Their 
propaganda raises native passions to a white heat 
of hatred of the West, including the U.S.A. 

Here they have an advantage over us. Our prin- 
cipal allies are colonial powers. We have to tread 
lightly in Cyprus, Algeria, Tunisia, Indonesia, and 
elsewhere. The Reds have no such inhibitions and 
they are taking advantage of 


every 


their opportunity 
with arms, promises of arms, economic assistance, 
and propaganda. In fact, the more trouble they 
cause by the indiscriminate distribution of arms, 
the better they like it. 


12 


The Asian-African Peoples’ Solidarity Confer. 
ence held in Cairo last December offered a good 
sample of the Soviet approach to these peoples 
The Red representative told the assembled guests 
“We are ready to help you as brother helps brothe 
... We can build for you industry, education 
hospitals. We can send economists to you or you 
can send economists to our country. Follow. th 
route you consider best. We don’t ask you to joi 


any blocs or change governments or change you 


internal or foreign policies.” 

That’s quite dishonest, but it’s slick—and it 
goes over. It was received in Cairo with thunder 
ous applause. The bulk of the Asian-African people 
are ignorant and illiterate. Their leaders are in 
clined to accept this Soviet claptrap. A few ol 
them are Communists or fellow travelers. Most ol 
them are not, but they lack confidence in_ private 
industry. There is a widespread belief that onl 
the government has the power to industrialize 4 
country, and only long-range planning can_ help 
in the present situation. They look to.the Russians 
as the pioneers and models in all this but fail t 
see the awful price the people of Communist-domi- 
nated countries have paid in liberty and human 
dignity. 


F you don’t think the Russians are really suc 

ceeding with the Asian-African bloc of nations, 

just recall that a few years ago we didn’t have 
an enemy in all this area. Everywhere we were re 
garded with respect and even affection. Today our 
friends are the exception. Friendship has been re 
placed by hostility—or by a neutrality weighted in 
favor of Soviet Russia. 

If we wake up some fine morning to discover 
that the Asians and Africans have broken their 
economic ties with the West, nationalized their 
industries and oil fields, and joined the Soviet 
bloc, then we shall know that war is not far off. 
The Reds will have the balance of power they need 
to justify military adventures, and they won't 
wait long to take advantage of it. 


Tenth, alah Gate, 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


Most people feel that business recessions, like sin, are always 
wrong. They cause direct suffering to the unemployed and 


to businessmen, who sufler considerable losses. 


Even those 


not immediately affected are 
Can a fearful lest the slide in produc- 
tion get out of control. 
would 


Then we 
full-fledged de 

pression, with all the misery that 
certainly that 
things and that it would be better to have continual 
perity. Unfortunately, it is unlikely that the world will eve 
see uninterrupted boom times under any economic system. 


Recession Help? emi a 


this connotes. We 


agree recessions are bad 


pros- 


The reason for this is a deep-rooted failing in human na 
ture. Man always tends to go to extremes in times of pros 
perity. These extremes produce their own correctives in 


the form of temporary let-downs of varying intensity. 


The economic system in this regard is like a person's spiritual 
life. Most tend to exuberantly inierested in 
daily concerns, to the neglect of their souls. To 


men become 


correct. this 


tendency, we have periods of prayer and penance. ‘The 
Church has the seasons of Lent and Advent, as well as 
retreats, missions, and days of recollection. Seasons of aus- 


terity restore our sense of balance and keep us from becom- 
ing worldly. 

In a similar fashion, there is a silver lining to the clouds 
of anxiety caused by business recessions. They correct the 
mistakes of the preceding boom and thus lay the foundation 


‘ 


: 
A 
4 
: 
f 


Pope Pius XII gives this youngster the biggest moment he ts 
likely to have in a long, long time as he leans from his ges- 


for a sounder period of prosperity ahead. If we did not 
have such brakes, we might drive recklessly ahead toward a 
far more 


serious crash. 


For example, in boom times there is always the danzer olf 
business overoptimism. When markets ar¢ 


are rising, it is not hard to make money. Some 


e00d and prices 
firms and 
narket to 
with 


industries overexpand beyond the capacity of the 


] 


absorb their products. Some persons endowed mor¢ 


optimism than ability, start up their own firms. The over-all 
result is less efficient production. 


Labor likewise 


tends to become careless in boom times. 
Wage demands sometimes become exorbitant, far beyond the 
ability of a firm to pay without increasing prices Production 
standards tend to slip. The current joke about a “work 
break” between coffee breaks reflects the inefficient habits 


that grow up when everything seems rosy. As productivity de- 
clines, the real wealth of a nation is lessened. The result is 
more inflation as wages rise while production per worker is 
static or declining. 

A recession period tends to correct these faults. Business 
planning is tightened. Careful cost control methods spot 
inefliciencies and lead to their correction, Obsolete methods 
or machines are discarded. Less efficient business firms may 
their executives are unable to 


their standards. Wage demands become more realistic, since 


eo out of business if raise 


unions realize that employers cannot raise prices and would 
rather take a strike. Sloppy production habits are corrected, 


Religious News 





Incident oc- 
curred during mass audience of people from all over the world 


tatorial chair to touch the child in a blessing. 
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Rev. William J. Kaschmitter, M.M.., 
founder-director of the Louvain Unive 
sity Center for Int'l Social Justice, 


recently announced Center’s plans to 


jorm a world social 


world 


plagued by man’s inhumanity to man 


sociation fOr 


justice. Good project for a 


as workers sense that they may otherwise join the ranks of 
the unemployed. 

These considerations may explain the austere attitude of 
the Federal Reserve System in the face of the present reces- 
sion. The Board has relaxed controls, but it has not actively 
sought to promote credit increases. Apparently it is waiting 
for basic corrections to be made, so that the next upswing 
will be sound and enduring. 
Statistics concerning the Catholic Press indicate the growth 
About 150 Catholic 


lishing institutions produce over 600 titles annually. 


of the Church in America. book pub- 


Dio- 


ceses across the country are 
‘ « » > af i pe 
The Catholic served by 135 Catholic weekly 
diocesan editions. There are 429 
Press 


Catholic magazines, big and lit- 
tle, weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly. These include magazines of general interest, profes- 
sional and technical magazines, mission and devotional maga- 
zines, journals of opinion, and juveniles. Nearly 40 Catholic 
publishing institutions account for many millions of pamph- 
lets which are annually distributed. Quantitatively, this is 
very impressive—qualitatively we still have a long way to go 
until we achieve that happy position where we steadily and 
graphically reflect daily events and current issues in “the 
sheer, white light of eternity.”” This is the ideal proposed to 
us by His Holiness Pius XII in his radio address last May 
to the annual convention of the Catholic 
The effectiveness of the Catholic Press is indicated by a 
remark of the The Red Book of the Persecuted 
Church. He declared that the first objective of Communists, 
once they got control of a given area behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, was to liquidate the Catholic Press. 
a Catholic Press was demonstrated on the 
occasion of the recent Christmas Message of Pius XII. Secu- 
lar news agencies scanned the Message for newsworthy quota- 
They spotlighted a few paragraphs in the 9,000-word 


Press Association. 


author of 


The need for 


tions. 


document. These paragraphs referred, at least by implication, 


to NATO, and to the right of self-defense, the danger of 
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This cross stands as a monument 

to Capt. Robert Scott and his four-man 
party who perished 45 years ago in 
attempt to reach South Pole. Latest 
attempts have been less perilous 


United Press 


national bankruptcy by 


wild defense spending, and _ th 


need for disarmament based on mutual inspection guaran 
tees. Yet it was a sweeping document of tremendous do 
trinal scope, keenest criticisms of current moods and_ socia 
trends, and clear-cut directions for Christians and men 0 
good will everywhere. The vast work of quoting, cxplaining 
and applying these papal statements to local situations fal 
mainly to the editors and writers of the Catholic Press. 
The Pope’s annual Christmas Message of 1957 is charac] 
terized by 2 healthy, Christian aggressiveness. As usual, it | 


filled with light for a world groping through the zloon 
Shining through the — inspire 
‘ntences oO e€ 9,000-word docu 
Papal sentences of th 


ment is a blazing vision of Chris 
Denunciations tian optimism—a_ realistic opt 
mism, which knows the glory 0 
the Creator, the sweetness of Bethlehem, the agony of Cal 
vary, and the triumph of the resurrection and life everlas 
ing. Theologians would call the sublime address a conipr 
order and harmony in th 
universe. Philosophers might refer to it as a clarification of th 
Political 
it a reasoned appeal to all men of good will to co-operat 
in building a 


hensive statement on Divine 


meaning of history. scientists could well see 1 


world of international order and harmony 


But because of the stern rebukes to pessimists, materialist 
godless scientists and statesmen, as well as to lazy, contused 
and misled fighting 


speech” rallying the flagging spirits of tiring troops. | hier 
g gging 


Christians, soldiers could name it “a 
is not only the splendor of light in this message. There i 
also the thunder and lightning of papal denunciation, And 
it looks as if many Catholics have been hit by some of th 
lightning. 


Pessimism is denounced. There is indeed much cvil in the 


world. We expect this because men are created free. “God 
has handed over to men His own designs (for an orderly and 
harmonious world) so that men may put them into operation. 


Men do this in their own person and with complete freedom. 
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Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
of Germany emerged with new stature. 
from recent NATO meetings. At 82, 
Adenauer’s energetic genius seems 
undiminished, least of all his 

genius for statesmanship. He may 
well go down in history as the man 

who saved Germany and made a united 
Europe a practical possibility 


f> 


Map shows eighteen countries that make up NATO, Europe's 
best answer to Communist goal of dividing and conquering 






Secretary of State Dulles, returning from Paris, stopped in Madrid for confer- 


United Press 


United Press 








1 @a\ Sean 


ence with Franco. Spain deserves to play a more vital role in European affairs 


They assume full moral responsibility for their actions. When 
necessary, they are called on to sacrifice and toil, after the 
example of Christ.” Christians expect a certain measure of 
evil. But the universe came from the goodness of God, source 
of all harmony and order. And final victory at the end of the 
world is already assured to the friends of God when “He will 
wipe away every tear from their eyes 
be a new 


and “there will 


heaven and new earth.” 
Passivism is denounced. Just because everything is going to 
turn out all right at the end of the world (which, the Pope 
remarks, is “perhaps yet centuries distant”) is no reason for 
Christians to sit back and let the devil. 
Phere is a saying that all that is required for the triumph 


world fo to the 
of evil is that good men do nothing. The Pope prods Chris- 
tians on this issue. He reminds them that the world is God’s 
and Christ’s and that through Christ ‘all things are yours. 
(1 Cor.:3.22). We must strive constantly to bring divine 
and harmony world. It is laziness cloaked 
under pious pretext to protest that only God’s power can 


order into the 
change the world and that therefore we must just sit‘-back and 
wait. It is false humility to accuse Christians who seek to 
bring such order into life of being guilty of “arrogance.” It is 
calumny to accuse Christians who seek to influence human 
society of being “greedy for power, under the mask of re- 


ligion.” It is “ta disgrace” to see Christians surpassed in “en- 
ergy of spirit” by the enemies of God. And in so-called plural- 
istic societies, for the Christian to cease to assert the claims 
of Christ and the Creator simply because he is afraid of 


antagonizing people already “‘ill-disposed” toward us is to 
surrender to the confusion of agnosticism 

The Christian must not be 
tent to work only for the Church. Civil society, national and 
international, must be organized in conformity 
This is 
It is erroneous to seek to return to the 


Isolationism is denounced. con- 
with divine 
responsibility of the 


order and harmony. also a 


Christian. “so-called 
modest ambitions of the catacombs.” It is wrong to piously 


pretend religion is a purely private affair. This deprives the 


social order (government, management, trade unionism, 
education, advertising, art, Communications, et¢ of the 
influence of the moral law. Catholics can and ought to col- 
laborate with others for the common good but remember, 


eood will, should 
world.’ 


*The chief basis of action... of all men ol 


be order and divine harmony in the Preserving or- 


der, His Holiness notes, includes the right to self-defense. 
The Pope offers a few cautions to Christians who are seeking 


to change the world God’s way. Christian intervention, he 


says, does not suggest anything done secretly and as if 
jealous of the contributions of other men to the divine 
order. Moreover, in such social action, Christians should 


be “spiritually and technically trained” for thei tasks. Other- 
wise they will do harm to Christ’s honor and to their own 
souls. 

is much 


for all 


Such, in part, is the papal message. In it there 


material for a profitable examination of conscience 


of us. 
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Views in Brief 


Venezuelan Unrest. The news of the revolt of segments 
of the Venezuelan Air Force against the regime of dictator 
Gen. Marcos Perez Jiminez adds a special sense of currency 
to the picture story on social and economic conditions in 
Venezuela that appears elsewhere in this issue. What should 
shock Americans most is the policy of passive co-operation 
practiced by the State Department and American oil investors 
toward the Jiminez regime. In this connection, the words of 
Dr. Romulo Gallegos, exiled ex-President of Venezuela, are 
worth pondering. He charges that “relative morality seems 
to inspire the conduct of many investors who believe valid 
that which in the United States is punished by law.” He adds 
that Venezuela’s fabulous wealth “is becoming a curse for my 
people, who see corruption and immorality growing continu- 
ally and differences deepening between the opulent group 
and the immense majority of the populace.” It is probably 
too much to expect a dictatorial regime to reform itself and 
place the common good betore selfish interests, but without 
reform it seems that Jiminez is destined to follow the same 
road to ignominy trod by such men as Argentina’s Juan 
Peron. There will be no tears shed in this quartet when 
he goes. 


The Mungry. According to Josue de Castro, of the 21% bil- 
lion people in the world, more than 114 billion have not 
succeeded in freeing themselves from the iron circle of hun- 
ger, Over 66 per cent of the world population live on a diet 
of chronic hunger because of pauperism and economic mis- 
ery. The economic inequality behind these facts is startling. 
The nineteen richest countries—comprising 16 per cent of 
the world population—enjoy more than 70 per ceni of world 
revenue; the fifteen poorest countries -com prising more 
than 50 per cent of the world population—receive less than 
10 per cent of the world revenue. This is a serious cause of 
these peoples’ discontent, They have, in de Casiro’s words, 
“percewed the profound contradiction which exists between 
the moral precepts of equality, fraternity, and humanism 
preached and recommended by the theorisis of Western civil- 
ization, and the brutal and cynical struggle for gain among 





Religious News | é ; 
his striking triptych honoring “Our 


Lady of Boston” was recently installed 
an St. Thomas More Oratory, Boston. 
Painting was done by Gerard P. Rooney. 
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CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 


Photo shows poster promoting Cath- 
olic Book Week in February. More 
than most people realize, you are 
what you read. Read good: books ess. Bias on 


the mercantile groups which dominate the world’s industrial 
ized powers.” 


Our Commitment. Considering the little that has been 
accomplished in promoting the economic and social develop. 
ment of the backward countries and in combating thei 
hunger and destitution, we, as real Christians, hope that 
there will be some significance to the United States’ position 
laid down at the NATO meeting: “We are united in ow 
common purpose to promote the economic and social devel 
opment of our peoples and to assist the peoples of other 
countries to achieve the same objective. We athrm the inter 
est of our governments in an enlargement ol the resources 
both public and _ private, available for accelerating the 
economic advancement of the less developed areas ol the 
free world.” 


Science and Edueation. The Educational Policies Com 
mission recently pointed out that “survival in this age may bi 
staked in science but the building of peace calls for know! 
cdge, insights, and abilities of many kinds.” The Commission 
warned that the Soviet system of education could not be im 
planted here without disastrous results. We need not mee 
them on thetr terms; we would have to give up too much. 


Help Wanted, Diplomats. \{ this were an advertisement | 
it might begin, “How would you like to be a diplomat right 
in the quiet of your own home?” Well, the fact is, you can.] 
Right now, the National Catholic Welfare Conference 1s 
looking for host families to help with its International High 
School Student Under ‘the program, N.C.W.C 
brings Catholic teen-agers from other countries to live and 
study in the U.S. for a year. Aim: to give them a firsthand 
acquaintance with America and its families as a background 


» 
Program. 


for understanding our country in their adult years. Il you 
can aflord it, here is an opportunity to perform a valuable 
service by accepting one of these teen-agers as a guest in your 
home. For information, write: International High School 
Student Program, N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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United Press , 
New York Governor Averell Harvi- 
man congratulates Ruth Taylor, first 
Negro to become an airline steward- 


airways is shocking 
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“Let’s get us a nigger!” 

to 
decide what to do with the evening ol 
March 11, 
borhood candy story on Chicago’s turbu 
lent South Side. Rolling a drunk seemed 
to the gang to offer the best possibilities. 


\ gang of teen-agers were tryil 


oO 
1g 


1957. The scene: a neigh 


One teen-ager wanted a pair of shoes, 
another spoke up for any money found 
in the drunk’s pockets. “And while we're 
at it.” came the deciding voice, “lei’s get 
us a nigger.” 

Iwo miles away a 17-year-old Negro 
Alvin) Palmer, 


waited on a corner for a bus to take him 


high school student, 


home. He never caught that bus 

The teen-agers, who had lett the candy 
store and were cruising the area looking 
lor trouble, slowly passed the corne 
where Palmer waited. ‘““There’s one! Let 
shouted a 


me out and [Il get him,” 


Joe Mildice doesn’t believe in sitting and waiting for kids to come 
to him. Even at night, he keeps in contact with his young “friends” 


boy as he jumped out of the car. Clutch- 
ing a ball-peen hammer, he approached 
young Palmer. The car slammed around 
the corner and stopped. Now the gang 
began to close in on the helpless Negro. 
When they were within a few feet of 
yelled, 


three 


him the boy with the hammer 


\re you” ready?” and drove 
pounds of steel deep into Palmer's skull! 
\lvin Palmer died at 


Holy Cross Hospital and Chicago awoke 


Nine hours late 


to shocking headlines proclaiming an- 


other senseless, brutal juvenile crime. 


Kven a calloused city which seems to 
take a perverse pride in its reputation 
for lawlessness shuddered at the bestial- 
ity of this killing. 

The police had little to work with, 
Palmer had regained consciousness only 
lone enough to tell them that a gang of 
boys had suddenly appeared and_ sur- 


There is little 

fun in a policeman’s 
life. But the right 

one can do a lot 

of good, if he wants to 
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rounded him. It took very little investi 
gating to determine that Alvin Palme 
had not asked for trouble. He was a 
junior at Farragut High School, an 
honor student rked in a Loop 
ciress shop alter school: he was liked and 
respected «-by all who knew him 

An all-out eflort to find possible leads 
to the murder was unched. A witness 
to the crime was soueg in excited man 
had rushed to tl yox-ofhice of a nearby 
theater wanting to call the police i Lew 
minutes after the crime was committed 
The police Coan ounding-up known 
troublemakers in the area. Tine Chicago 
Police Task Fore sroup Ol specially 
trained, outstandi en ready to fieht 
crime anywhere in the city at a moment's 
notice—was assigned to find the killea 
All teen-age hangouts in the area were 
systematically checked. As hundreds olf 
police .were oncentratine on the case 
the entire city looked on in shocked out 
rage and frustration 


That 


alternoon young policeman 
named Joseph Mildic orking as se 
retary for the Task Force 


appro i¢ he al 
] 


his superior, Lieutenant James Riordan 
ith a personal request 
Joc Mildice 


thinking about this case. He 


had lot ol 


lived 


een doing a 


had 


in the neighborhood of the murder all 


his lite. Even betore he became a police 


man he had been working on his own 
with teen-age bovs—he knew them and 
they trusted him. He thought that he 
might, just possibly, be able to come up 


with something 


With the permission of Lieutenant 
Riordan. Joe Mildice began his own 
private investigation. Joe knew the 


neighborhood and he put his knowledgé 
to full use. He went to ball fields, juke 


18 


wherever he 


lo all 


joints, parks, drug stores 
] | 


could find a group of teen-agers. 


ol them he made the same plea: 
You heard about the murder last 
ight. If this killing goes unpunished, 


the streets of Chicago will not be sale 


for mothers, your sisters, and youn 


youl 


eirl friends. It will only be a few vears 


efore you will be having families. chil 
dren of your own and you want a sale 
city for them. You're practically adults 
ind you would like to be treated as 


such. Well, then, this is 


youl respons! 
yility, too. We've got to work togeihei 
Lhis murder cannot remain. unsolved 


without hurting you, and me, and all of 


us. If you have information which will 
help the police solve this crime you 
ave a duty to make it known.” 

in all, Joe talked to about 150 teen 


gers. With each group he left his pei 


sonal phone number and 


nake ho 


a pledge to 
the 


4 any caller who phoned him informa 


effort to trace identity 


tion on the crime. 


\fter several hours of tramping from 


one teen-age haunt to another, repeat- 
ing over and over his plea for help, 
Joe returned home weary and discow 
wed. As the hours went by Joe had 


given up hope of hearing from anyone 


and resigned himself to a restless eve- 
ing nursing his frustrations and his sore 


feet. Suddenly, at 9:00 p.m., the phone 


ing 

Joe?” came a_ boy's hesitant voice 
You don’t know me, but you were talk 
ng to us earlier It’s about that 
killing. . . . A guy named Schwartz 
killed the kid 


“Who else 
Phe phone clicked dead. 


was involved?” Joe asked. 


Finallyehe had something, but it wasn’t 


much. There are a lot of Schwartz's ll 


Chicago. No first name; no address; not 





gid stor 


; ; 
B chemsels 


even a neighborhood: no description; that Sch 
no way of knowing whether it was af a wis 
real lead or a spiteful crank call. But . Diligent 
was something, B Task Ke 

His hopes aroused, Joe decided to B prests ' 
suck by the phone and wait. But as the § jjnetect 
hours ticked by his hopes seemed thin- ind th 
ner and thinner. Then the phone rang | id set 
gain. night Oo 

“Were you the guy asking abou that Josep 
kid getting killed? road tt 

‘Well, you can find the answer at B pad su 
Gage Park High School. The guy that § ye was 
killed him is Schwartz and he used 


He 


but two of the guys who were 


hammer. doesn't 


Park 


with him 


go to Gage 
do.” 

The 
names of the Gage Park students and 
nicknames ol 


gruff voice went on to give the 


others who were In- 


volved. When Joe tried to elicit further 


information, his caller hung uj 
Lieutenant 


\ prompt report — to 


Riordan brought orders to go to the 
high school in the morning. 
With Lieutenant Riordan he was at 


Gage Park when school opened. ‘The 


principal located the two students who 


had been named by the mysterious voice. 


When the first appeared, Joe said: 


“I’m a policeman and I’m here be- 
cause of the murder of that boy. From 
the look on your face, I know it’s both- 
cring you. Your conscience will feel 
better if you tell us what you know.” 

Joe went on to give the nicknames 
he had learned and the name. of 
Schwartz, concluding with an appeal, 
“Why don’t you get the whole thing off 


your chest?” 


The boy did. He told the whole sor- 


— 


) abruptly, | 


ment 


and th 
hard \ 
wers | 
thin 
see me 
Mayo. 
i Comm 
He WwW 
patrol 
covet 
Whi 
nish a 
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Pdid story involving a gang who called 


NOUB themselves “The Rebels.” He confirmed 
UO; Bhat Schwartz had wielded the hammer, 
“S a6 put was unable to supply his address. 
UCILE piligent police work on the part of the 

Task Force did the rest. In all, iifteen 
d OB arrest) were made, boys from fifteen to 
> the | ninetech years ol age the passengers 
Uhin. | and the drivers of the two cars that 
MANS Bad set out for a lark on the fatetul 

night ol March 11. 
that Joseph) Schwartz, a 17-year-old rail- 

road freight handler, admitted that he 
YoatB had struck Palmer with the hammer. 
that B He was sentenced to fifty years imprison 
af ment. Vhere were others in the group 
Park B yho also received prison sentences of 
him § yarvine lengths. 

Joe Mildice was hailed by the papers 
the F and the public as a hero. His initiative, 
and § fard work, and know-how with teen 
in- agers had enabled the police to solve 
ther | within thirty-six hours a crime that had 
rtly. | seemed unsolvable. Joe was hailed by 
lant B Mayor Richard J. Daley and Police 
the | Commissioner “Timothy J. O'Connor. 

| He was promoted from second-class 
» at § patrolman to detective and received a 
Lhe coveted police award. 
who Why were teen-agers, notoriously clan 
ice, F nish and close-mouthed, willing to listen 





to an appeal to duty from a policeman 
and, even more surprising, why had two 
of them risked personal involvement to 
give Joe Mildice the vital information 
he sought? ‘To answer these questions 
and to gain an insight into today’s baf- 


fling teen-age problem, you have to 
know Joe Mildice and what he stands 
for. 

Joe is a serious young man with a 
cause. Twenty-six years old, he looks 


even younger and his youthful appear- 
ance—complete with sports clothes and 
crew cut—seems at odds with his intense 
nature, His broad shoulders, his spring- 
ing step, and his taut muscles are evi- 
dence of top physical condition and a 
He is 
children. John 
Joseph, 5; Patricia Jean, 3; and William 
Francis, 

Of Irish and Joe 
attended St. Gall’s Parochial School and 
Pre- 


paratory Seminary. Leaving Quigley, he 


life-time interest in athletics. 


married and has three 


not yet one year. 


Lithuanian descent 


studied for five years at Quigley 


says. was one of the hardest decisions of 
his life, but he simply realized that he 
did not have a vocation. He has no re- 
erets about these five years. Rather, he 
made an inestimable con- 


life. 


believes they 
to his 


tribution 





\ three-year hitch in the Army, served 


with an Engineer Corps Intelligence 





unit in Germany, followed Quigley. Re- 
turning to Chicago, he spent two vears 
in a Sales Training Program with the 
Minnesota Mining ¢ ompan He liked 
the work and the Company and was 
doing well, but he wasn’t satisfied 

Io the surprise of his friends, Joe 


decided to become a policeman. Possibly 


the example of his father, who for years 
has served as a railroad policeman, gave 


the What 
however, the 


him, 
the 


persuaded 


cOnVICctION 


him idea. 


Was that 


much-maligned policeman has untold 
opportunities for doing good. “No one 
better 


people,” 


except a priest or a doctor has a 


chance of helping so 
And, of 
the 


to the activity it 


Many 


Joe insists. course, he was not 


averse to exciting nature of the 


work nor requires. 


Joe’s idealistic approach to his job 


make 


iny protession. How 


and his high sense of duty would 


him outstanding in 


ever, his avocation—his knowledge ol 


and interest in teen-ag and thei 


ers 


problems—in this day when teen-agers 


source of concern and 
makes Joe 
ttonal but a much-needed inspiration for 


worried 


are a mystery to 


most of us, not only excep- 


Americans. 








Opposite page: On night duty, Joe is 
alert to the job of keeping teen-agers 
out of trouble before they get into it 


Above: Joe walks alone but ready 
to strike up a conversation with his 
young friends and win their confidence 


Right: Joe checks in at headquarters. 
He has high ideals: he knows that he 
has many opportunities for doing good 















No one who reads the daily press can 
be unaware of the teen-age crime prob- 
lem which faces this country. For five 
years, Joe Mildice has faced that prob 
lem. Directly and 
helped young people—not by 


indirectly, he has 
getting 
them out of trouble, but by trying to 
keep them from getting into trouble. 

Joe has always been fond of, and 
active in, athletics. He participated in 
basketball, baseball, and football in 
school and in the When he 
began to 
part of his tree time at the 
public parks and playgrounds, talking 
to the 


\rmy. 
returned to civilian life, he 
spend 
boys, kibitizing their games, 
giving them informal coaching advice, 
or even playing with them when they 
urged him. Gradually, 


vears, Joe began to 


through — the 
know the teen 
agers and the teen-agers began to know 
Joe. Each developed confidence in the 
other, 

“Young people today,” observes Joe, 
“have defensive wall 
themselves—their own 


thrown up a 
around version 
of the Iron Curtain. But, in every 
wall there’s a gate. if vou know where 
to find it. My gate has been athletics.” 
called 
that—is so simple it would undoubtedly 
be scorned by the 


Joe’s plan—if it can even be 


experts. And yet 
it works, as the solution to the Palme1 
killing dramatically proved. Less dra- 
matic, if more positive, evidence that 
Joe’s approach—offering friendship and 
fellowship with an adult 
can both trust and 
can be 


whom they 
admire—succeeds, 
found in the case of a young 
tough Joe first met at a nearby park. 

Although the boy had managed to 
stay out of trouble, he had 


been involved in minor skirmishes with 


serious 


the police and it was only a matte 
of time before he became a full-fledged 
hood. But he was a good athlete and 
his admiration for Joe’s athletic ability 
helped him overcome his aversion to 
the fact that Joe was a “cop.” He 
hadn't been to church in months: his 
conscience seemed to have ceased oper 
ating. Joe took an 
boy and gradually gained his friend 
ship. One day, when he thought that 
he might succeed with it, Joe casually 
remarked to the boy, “Ill pick you 
up on my way to 10:15 Mass tomorrow.” 
Joe was happily 


interest in the 


when th 
boy was waiting for him the next morn 
ing. Encouraged by Joe, 


surprised 


the boy joined 
a parish athletic club and discovered 
not only that he was not as tough as 
he thought he was, but that true tough 
ness and goodness are not incompatible. 
The boy attends Mass regularly now. 
To Joe this is the best possible evi- 
dence that he is back on the 
track again. 
Most of 


right 
Joe’s influence for good is 
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unseen and unknown. No one, least 
of all, 
he has inspired. 


Joe, can tell how many boys 
How many potential 
juvenile delinquents, thanks to a young 
policeman with a 
diverted to the 
know. 


cause, have been 
right road only they 
(Boys don’t come up to Joe 
and say, “Thanks for helping me go 
straight.”) Just a simple “Vl see you 
at Mass Sunday,” which is frequently 
Joe’s farewell as he leaves his young 
friends, can change a whole life. 

Joe is true to his friends—he will 
fight for the teen-ager who is “not one- 
tenth as bad as he is cracked up to 
be.”’ He resents that, 


“teen-ager has become sort of a dirty 


particularly 


word, and in a lot of ways these kids 
are getting the short end of the stick.” 

He believes that basically, teen-agers 
are the same as they have always been. 
If any morally, it’s 


teen-agers. Of 


group is weaker 
ihe adults, not the 
course, Joe points out, there are greater 
temptations today and such factors as 
automobiles (in Joe’s experience, an 
automobile is involved in’ nine out 
of ten cases of juvenile crime), easy 
money, literature, and 


working mothers all contribute to the 


pornographic 


problem. But the basic trouble, as he 
sees it, is the lack of interest on the 
part of adults, particularly parents. 
And yet, as Joe has discovered, ‘More 
than anything else young people des- 
perately want adult approval and crave 
interest and attention from their par- 
ents. To find 


interest and attention 


ihey must search out other teen-agers. 
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mares 






Devotion! 


> They had not gotten along too 
well, but when her husband died, 
the widow was almost unconsol- 
able. Then a representative 
called with a check covering he) 
insur- 
ance. She looked at the amount 
of the check—S25,000, 


and then said soulfully: 


departed husband's life 


signed, 


“You may not believe it, but I 
would give half of this to have 
him back.” 

C. J. Carroll’ 











Unwanted, 
each other to take bearings on and 
needing only one or two punks to 
suggest temptation, it’s no wonder they 
eet into trouble. 


unsupervised, with — only 


“Mostly, it’s a matter of going along 
with the gang—the only 
which they (And 
teen-age gangs are not in themselves 
wrong. | know many 


group — to 
belong. remember 
‘oangs’ who are 
real good guys and would resist’ any- 
one trying to lead them wrong.) — All 
too often these days it is the one-in-a- 
thousand real teen-age criminal who's 
calling the plays. Most kids, no mat 
ter their air of bravado, are scared to 
death of doing serious wrong. But 
they want to be well-thought ol by 
the gang and are even more afraid of 
being called ‘chicken’ by their friends, 
The member of a gang who has stolen 
a car, for example, is not happy to 
be alone with his crime, to be different 
from the others. He boasts of his feat 
with the hope of making it glamorous 
so that he can entice the others. Once 
he can get them involved, he’s no 
longer alone. In fact, he has become 
a leader. and the gang has become an 
instrument of evil.” 

To reach these teen-agers, to save 
them from themselves, says Joe, is a 
“We can build the 
eymnasiums in the 


world, set up elaborate 


job for all of us. 
finest clubs and 
programs of 
supervised activity, establish boards and 
commissions to make surveys and _ pro- 
duce plans cosmic in scope. But we 
can only reach the teen-ager through 
individuals who will go out and _ get 
the kids When they are 


convinced we. are truly 


interested. 
interested in 
them, they'll use those fancy gyms and 
club houses, but not until then. 

“Any adult can help the teen-ager 
if he will only take the time and 
trouble. He 
athlete—that just happened to be the 
know 
them. There’s always the kid next door 
or the kid down the 
waiting for someone to show an interest 
in him and treat him like an adult. 
The smallest thing you do for a teen- 


doesn’t have to be an 


casiest way for me to get to 


block who is 


wer can be of value. Every time you 
strike up a conversation with a_teen- 
ager and seek out his opinions—really 
meaning it, of course—you are telling 
Main- 
tain that interest and build on it. You 
will be surprised at the results. 


him you think he is important. 


“Everyone’s willing to give an opin- 
ion on the awtul teen-agers but watch 
how fast they disappear when you ask 
them to volunteer to do something 
constructive. That's the whole trouble. 
What we need is less tongue clicking 
about juvenile delinquency and more 
doing something for our young people!” 
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As machines steadily take over what man 
used to do himself, more people wonder 
how machines will change their lives. 


Here are answers to some questions raised by 








¢¢ Technology represents a point 
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ce 
TECHNOLOGY 
ne 
in 
ve An Interview with Walter J. Ong, S. J. 
a 
he As told to Dennis Howard 
he } 
of 
id 
0- UT of the current intellectual ferment that is tak- 
ve ing place among American Catholics can be seen 
gh emerging a number of outstanding scholars and 
et intellectuals. Rev. Walter J. Ong, S. J issociate 
re professor of Enelish at St. Louis University, must be counted 
in ye . as ¢ ( se. s R , ose I Mood Writ! yr il The 
6¢ This is not to say that every ene ee Hee. MeN MR FN: MICORy:: 

id ? ¢ Commonweal, declared in’ an article-leneth review of 

use to which man puts his con- Father Ong’s recent book, Frontiers in Ame) Catho sm 
er ; “In Father Ong we have an American Catholic mind ol the 
id trol of matter is good... sie tem 

It may seem strange that Father Ong, a scholar in Renais 











sance literature. should be selected to give his views tn an 


interview on something as up-to-date as the technological 


revolution: but the strangeness wears off quickly when 
Father Ong begins to speak. There is, he hastens to point out, 
more of a connection between our industrial world ancl the 
Renaissance, between automation and literature, than may 


appear to the superficial viewer. 


He says: “We associate mass production with the making 
of gadgets or things which serve some immediate material 
purpose. But, in reality, it was and is connected more pro 
foundly with communication, hence with language and lit 
erature. One of the necessary conditions for a technological 


society is an almost universal literacy. Here, I might »voint 
out that the Look was the first mass produced invention and, 
interestingly enough, the mass production of books began 





during the Renaissance. In fact, it is difhcult to say whether 
sk ] 66 But if Christ is part of the new habits of the mind that developed during the Renais- 
ng sance were the products of a new technological orientation 
le. this world, then technology or whether technology was a product of new habits in our 
ng ways of viewing our own intellectual activity 
becomes a matter of profound 
re sut technology, as Father Ong makes clear in the tollow- 
ig religious and theological concern?” ing interview, has more than humanistic significance. De 
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veloping a theme he explored in Frontiers in) American 
Catholicism, Father Ong points out that technology has pro 
found implications for man’s spiritual development; in fact, 
it is, he believes, one step in the progressive spiritualization 
of the world, in the 
and spirit. 


domination of matter by man’s mind 

The share that Catholics must have and the role they must 
plav in the continuing development of technology is made 
clear by Father Ong: “If Christ, in His human nature, is 
part of this world, then what this world is and the stages 
{ its development, including the technological stage, be- 
come a matter of importance and of profound theological 
and religious concern.” 


@ Would you say, Father Ong. that the technological revo- 
lution has been an unmitigated blessing? 


Well, no. I don’t think it is an unmitigated blessine—there 


are verv few things in human historv which are unmitigated 
Llessings. I do, however, think that its eood far 


Its bad. 


outweighs 
The technological revolution represents a point in 
the progressive spiritualization of the world, the domination 
of the material 
after all, 


world -by man’s intellect and 


soul which, 


are spiritual. This is not to sav that every use to 
which man puts his control of matter is good and holy. I 
simply mean that technological progress in itself is a good 
thing. In fact, it is only the latest development in the mis- 
sion God gave to Adam to increase and multiply and fill the 
earth and subdue it. 


@ Some critics charge that the technological revolution has 
brought many evils with it. They mention the dehumaniza- 
tion of work, the loss of a sense of community. the lack of 
a communion with How much of this is 


criticism and how much sheer romanticism? 


nature. valid 


With regard to the dehumanization of work, I think often 


we have a verv romantic 


notion (in a bad sense) of how 


human work was before work per- 
| 


I do not know that the 
formed bv the \ristotle’s time was particularly 
humanizing work. I do not know that the work performed 


by serfs in medieval Europe was especially humanizing. We 


slaves in 


all deplore the disappearance of the old creative craftsman 


ind artisan, but the question is still one of degree: is work 
than it 
inclined to think that it is less dehumanizing for while 


men still must do work that 


more dehumanizing today 


used to be oO! less I’m 
some 
is inhuman drudgery, the ma- 


chine has released many more for work that is creative and 
human. With regard to the loss of a sense of community, 
there has been a kind of loss in the trend from smaller to 
larger communities. This has certain disadvantages but 
there have been great advantages. Through the technological 
revolution man has expanded the whole community. raised 
it up, and put the community more in touch with itself. 


Regarding the lack of a communion with nature, this de- 


pends upon what you mean 
@ I'm thinking of what social critics like John Ruskin 
meant by it. 


We must remember that Ruskin was writing in the 
davs of the 


i arly 


industrial revolution when the machine was 
causing great disruption of the old patterns of society. Much 
that was done to people in those days in the name of the 
Still, I know that the 
way of life Ruskin extolled had much 


access to nature. They worked from dawn to dusk as everv- 


horrible. don't 


small craftsmen whose 


machine was quit 


one else did. Some of our access, of course, is rather civilized. 
We view the beauty of the mountains while riding in shiny 


convertibles with the radio on, and perhaps we have a 


trailer and even a certain amount of plumbing; nevertheless, 
in a very real sense, nature is more accessible to man than 
it ever was. 


@) Others have blamed the technological revolution on what 
they call the Protestant ethic, the idea that worldly and 
In effect, 
they say, the advent of Protestantism supplies a motivation 
for worldly progress that Catholicism lacked. 


material success is a sign of eternal predestination. 


Well. this statement, of course, has two sides to it. I! we 
follow Max Weber and R. H. Tawney and Amintore Fantani 
in their general ideas we would say that Protestantism itself, 
or more particularly the drive to change the world that 
eventually Protestantism, is in great 
secularization of the old Catholic 
something of yourself. 


grew up with part a 


monastic ideal of making 
The difference is that the monk was 
motivated by a drive to advance the City of God. With the 
rise of Protestantism, this drive was largely transformed into 
a desire to advance the City of Man, What had happened was 
that Protestantism had left man more passive under the influ 
of purely secular Nevertheless, the idea that 
man’s lot could be improved upon materially and spiritually 
was not a new onc 


ence forces, 


It had definite roots in the Catholic past. 


@ In your book, Frontiers in American Catholicism, you 
suggest the idea that the American approach to the techno- 
logical revolution, particularly the spirit of optimism that 
inspires it. is much more in keeping with Catholic theology 


than with Protestant theology. Would you elaborate on this? 


In Protestant doctrine, particularly the Calvinist: variety, 
man is considered essentially depraved and in this way there 
is not too much room for optimism or cheerfulness about 
man’s own activity, which is taken to be in itself always sin 
ful. To counteract this theological pessimism, there developed 
a kind of worldly o1 Now, the 
Catholic doctrine is that man is not entirely depraved and 


non-religious optimism. 
iso that man is better off after Adam’s original sin because 
of Christ: so that, in this sense, the basic doctrine of Catholi- 
cism is positive and optimistic. We have to remember, | 
think, that Catholicism is not definable in any negative way. 
Really 
Catholic outlook is open, 
ill Catholics share 


the Church is against nothing except sin so that the 
This is not to sav, however, that 
this outlook. Some of us take great de- 


light in being gloomier than the Church. 


q) What about the social effects of the technological revo- 


lution? Urbanization is the most obvious one. Certainly 
the growth of overorganized urban complexes has left serious 


social evils in its wake. How would you evaluate these? 


Urbanization is, 1 suppose, the most obvious consequence 
of technology, but urbanization itself is not a very simple 
thing to analyze. For example, can you make an exact equa- 
tion between urban society and technological progress? The 
two are connected with other; but our agricultural 
world is technological in this country, and destined to be- 


each 


come more so. Furthermore, urban society 


in the United States) 


is actually (par 


ticularly becoming, in a way, more 
countrified, It is rather interesting to compare ourselves to 
Europe where people are generally urban to the core, In 


\merica, where technological development is further along 


in general, the average man who is living in an apartment 
house still tells himself, “Well, now, as soon as I can, [ am 
eoing to get out of this and get a house in the suburbs or 
In other words, this technological man 
is not really happy in an urban society whereas, in Europe, 
people very happily buy up a whole floor in an apartment 
building and plan on rearing their families there. 


out in the country.” 


\meri- 
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icans often end up living all their lives in an apartment, but 


generally without ever having admitted to themselves that 
this is where they want to spend their lives. As they say, 
“New York is a nice place to visit, but no place to live.” 
But, if urbanization is the most obvious effect of technologi- 
cal progress, | should think the most profound effect is the 
growth in the control of the material world by the spiritual, 
by man’s mind. Now, this is a kind of sociai effect, for it 
means that human society can take steps to bend the whole 
material world toward man’s spiritual purposes. 


@ What about automation? Among its bad effects, critics 
mention dislocation in the labor force, obsolescence of many 
older skills, and further reduction of the creative factor in 
man’s work, 


With regard to automation, there are certain built-in limits 
to it. For example, it takes so long to set up a plant which 
will automatically make very complex machines that by the 
time you get the plant designed, the machines you plan to 
make are outmoded. So time alone imposes very real limits. 
ihe very fact that human processes develop puts a limi! 


en automation. Recent authorities estimate, | have heard, 


that no more than 20 per cent of all manufacturing can be 
rought under automatic control. With regard to the price 
we pay, dislocation in the labor force is not necessarily an 
evil. Lots of societies have lived on the move rather pel 
manently. Secondly, obsolescence of many older skills is not 
exactly an evil. It is no great loss to mankind today that we 
do not have flint arrowheads—or many people who make 
them. And, with regard to the reduction of the creative 
factor in man’s work, | am not so sure this reduction will 
come about. As a matter of fact, in certain areas the creative 
lactor expands. For example, the kind of creativity de 
manded of architects and city planners today is much greate 
than was ever demanded before. And technology is making 
the demands. 


0 With regard to obsolescence of skills. aren’t you reduc- 
ing that to absurdity? Take a man who has a skill and is 
forty to forty-five years of age. Suddenly this skill is no 
longer needed, but he is too old to learn another. Now 
this may not affect mankind, but it will have a profound 
effect on the man. Repeat this case a hundred thousand 
times and you have quite a problem, dowt you agree? 


This is a real difficulty and, in cases of difficulties like this 
we have to take some positive steps to find solutions. Man 
agement should attempt to absorb the displaced workers in 
other jobs, perhaps through retraining programs. Unions, 


through collective bargaining, can help develop) workable 





evil. We must accept the adventure. 





©°But we cannot hide from progress in fear; we must choose. 


This is why we are here: to choose the good and reject the 


The test is: will man 


" ‘ . . 59 ee 
use technology in a manner that can be called Christian? ” 





answers. And if the problem becomes too large for individual 
firms and unions to cope with, protective legislation might 
be considered as a last resort. Right now, of course, such 
displacement is already mitigated to some extent by social 
security, but more should be done. Ihe good of the 


individual must be considered as well as the common good. 


@ What about the drift toward a mass culture that seems to 
accompany the advance of the technological revolution? 
Some social critics see a dread uniformity creeping over 


society. Would you agree with their criticism? 


I think that this dread uniformity is a real danger and 
that the only answer to the danger is to take some preventive 
measures, There are indications th: 


t these preventive meas 
ures are being taken. For instance, as I have mentioned in 
Irontiers in American Catholicism, the philosophy known as 
personalism is a definite twentieth century creation which ts 
just as much a part of the twentieth century as technology. 
Developments like personalism act as Correctives against 


abuses of technology. Educational institutions, too, are 
active as a corrective influence—sometimes designedly and 
sometimes not. I myself have found amone businessmen 

feeling that we, on university faculties, are definitely putting 
our students on guard against overstandardization, against 
too much uniformity in society. I think we are, too, But it 
is interesting that businessmen feel this. And in business it 


self, correctives are being applied. ‘There is more and mort 
attention given to personal relations and personal problems. 


This might be due to venal motives 1 believe the mo 


tives more often are mixed. 


q) One example of this trend toward a mass society is the 
greater and greater concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few large impersonal corporate entities. Doesnt this reduce 
opportunities for men to personally exercise their God-given 


stewardship over the fruits of the earth? 


Here, I think we might look again at historical facts 
rather than at our mythical reconstruction of them. I wonde1 
how much personal exercise of their God-given stewardship 


over the fruits of the earth we would have found among 
American Indians in the United States in the 1400's; or how 
much in the 7th century amone the European tribes Lo 


exercise this stewardship with any adequacy seems to demand 
a certain amount of intelligent competition and organiza 
tion. Today, this is more possible than in the past. Large- 
scale organization, whether political, social, or economic, 
gives man greater Opportunities to exercise his stewardshi 
over the earth. And [I don’t mean organization of man 
only as a mass entity, but men as individuals. (¢ rporations, 
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after all, are made up of individual men—stockholders, work- 
ers, managers—who contribute as individuals to the whole 
process of production and distribution. 


@ Technology has certainly helped our own country achieve 
a high standard of living. Yet much of the rest of the 
world has not received similar benefits from it. As a highly 
developed technological society, what responsibility do we 


have to share our skills with less well-off people? 

We have great responsibility to do this because, first of 
all, we must not forget that we, 
from the the world. Let us not be hypocrites and 
pretend that we do not make money off the 
world. We do. 
is important. 


as Americans, have profited 
rest of 
rest of the 
I think, here, the question of moral duties 
Two duties seem particularly 
should think that we are better people 
because we are better off. Here the so-called Protestant 
ethic has affected the thinking of many people today, includ- 
ing Catholics. We make 
prosperity God's implication being 
that those who are poor are not God's chosen people. as we 
assume we are. Connected with this, I think we 
realize that we are not average people. We should 
heart the title of Stringfellow book, Let’s Join the 
Human Race. Americans difhcult to imagine 
what like for the being. We need, 
above all, sympathy with people who are not Americans and 
we need to that thev do not all want to be 
Americans—that the ones who do are quite exceptional. 


important to 


me, First, we not 


the mistake of identifving material 


with blessing, — the 


should 
take to 
Barr's 
find it very 


life is average human 


remembe1 


@ Not long ago. Pope Pius XII issued an important warning 
about the dangers of materialism. Would you agree that it 
is extremely difficult to avoid the materialist temptation 


while promoting technical progress? 


Yes, I would. I think it has alwavs been difficult for man 
to avoid materialism. Materialism is not a new philosophy 
—it is a very 


old one. It is sometimes shocking to realize 


many of the medieval cathedrals were built by 


munities 


how com- 


the 
is a greater danger today 
control the 


who wanted to have a larger cathedral than 


But it 
more 


community down the road. 


because we have so much 


ovel material 


world than before. 


@ Lately, much has been said about Communist achieve- 
ments in technology. What do you think of the idea that 
competition between Communism and Western society can 
be put on this basis? 


I believe the real competition between Communism and 
Western Ou 


rathe. 


society is ideological, ereat need is to define 


our aims by what we are fo) 


what we are 
against and, again, in terms which take cognizance of reality 
eutside the United States. 


than by 


@ Ata private meeting in New York, Father John Courtney 
Murray. S.J., made the statement that when Western man 
cut himself off from his roots in Christian civilization. he 
lost any foundation on which to build answers to some of the 
most pressing questions facing the world today. One of 
those he mentioned was the question of technological power 
—how to use it, how to control it. 
this interpretation? 


Would you agree with 


First of all, in everything of Father Murray’s which I have 
read, I find myself in profound agreement. Insofar as the 
West has cut itself off from Christianity, it has, I believe, cut 
itself off from the mainstream of history, of Christian civiliz- 


ation. Now, the mainstream olf Christian civilization is 


Catholic. The Greek-rooted work, Catholic, means more 
than the Latin-rooted word, universal: it means “through- 
the-whole,” or, if you wish, “all permeating.” So that, if the 
West cuts itself off from what is “through-the-whole,” it has 
no access to the whole, that is, the whole of reality, natural 
and supernatural. However technology is certainly not out- 
side the Christian tradition, Technology is something which 
exists inside human history and human history is tied up in 
Christianity. Technology is not something added from the 
outside which has to be assumed by Christianity. The test, 
of course, is this: will man use technology in a manner that 
can be called Christian? 


@ What responsibility do Christians have here? 

\ far greater responsibility than anyone else. Technology 
is an age in the mankind, It is a certain point 
in the mysterious evolution of the universe designed by 
God. Now, the evolution of God's 
work. If it is God’s work, Christians have no choice about 
engaging in it and, insofar as they are able, directing it 
intelligently. The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, who 
is God Himself, has assumed in His own Person, part of 
this historical world and is rooted in 
in His own human nature and in His Church. Jf Christ in 
His human this then what this 
world is and the stages of its development, including the 
technological stage, become a matter of importance and of 
profound theological and religious concern. 


history of 


the cosmos is certainly 


its total history, both 


nature is part of world, 


@ Can you sum up briefly your idea of the proper Christian 
attitude toward technological progress? 


Well, know—as we do know—that the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. who is true God, took enough 
interest 


once we 


in this universe to become incarnate, to take a bit 
of its old, carefully developed matter as His own form and 
body. should we not, as Catholics, be interested in this ma- 
terial universe and in its evolution through the ages? If God 
has given us the minds to discover this evolutionary or de- 
velopmental process in the universe, do we not have a duty 
to further the development? It seems that any person, aware 
of what the universe somehow deficient as a 
Christian if he is not intensely concerned about the advance 
of knowledge and techniques of all sorts. The advance of 
knowledge and techniques represents a build-up of the 
spiritual in the universe. It means that man’s mind is more 
in control of the material universe. Of course, this greater 
and greater power of man’s mind over brute matter can be 


really is, is 


put to evil uses. But in every invasion of the material by the 
spiritual there is the possibility of new evil. Every time a 
new human soul is created the possibilities for evil are in- 
creased. Every time one learns the difference between an 
evil and a good act, the possibilities for evil are increased; but 
so, in each case, are the possibilities for good. Since the 
creation of human God’s work and 
teaching the difference between evil and good continues to 
be His work, so does the advancement of knowledge and 
technology. For any spiritual increment in the universe not 
only entails the risk of evil but, more basically, increases 
the possibility for good by enlarging the field in which grace 
can work, There is no way for grace to work on brute mat- 
ter except through man. You might say that progress is a 
precarious adventure in which 


souls continues to be 


man traverses new and 


uncharted areas, opens new and undiscovered horizons, stum- 
bles upon new and unthought of possibilities for both good 
and evil. But we cannot hide from progress in fear, we must 
choose. This is why we are here: to choose the good and 
reject the evil. But we must accept the adventure. If we are 
destined to populate Mars, let’s go! 
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Spiritual Thought for the 





Martyrdom 


by KILIAN 


7 HEN we view the beginnings of 
W Christianity through the mist of 
nineteen centuries, we are liable to in- 
dulge in a garrulous nostalgia for the 
those ancient Like old 
men recalling the days of youth, we tend 
what not all 
Men, weary with the so- 


phistication of their age, usually accuse 


piety of davs. 


to idealize was ideal in 


its details. 


themselves of a vast compromise with 
the demands of Christianity. Then they 
themselves, “It not so in 
In the ancient Church, 
themselves, men 


remind Was 
the beginning.” 


tell 


of caution and entertained a contempt 


they were careless 
for the conformism practiced today with 


such ease of conscience. In the begin- 
rather than the 
accredited distinctions which might save 
their lives but 
that was obliging, 
ineffectual. Men 


of blood. 


ning, men died make 
leave them with a Chris- 
tianity serviceable, 


and were not afraid 

\ctually the reality did not attain so 
heroic proportions. There were, it is 
true, many thousands of martyrs. There 
were also many thousands who fell away 
when with the choice between 
Christ their own The weak- 
ness of those who apostatized—many of 
them later returned to the Faith—gives 
us no right to think of them with scorn. 
Who of us can that he would 
have freely bared his neck to the execu- 
tioner’s 


faced 


and lives. 


be sure 


ax? 

Setting aside all illusions about the 
heroism of the early Church, we find in 
the acts of the martyrs a purity and sim- 
plicity that are almost scriptural. These 
documents confound us with their mix- 
ture of fear of death and anticipation 
of joy. With real terror in their hearts 
for the ordeal before them, the martyrs 
walked singing to their death. They not 
infrequently the scandal 
of a joke. They, more than any, could 
afford to laugh. 


indulged in 


Recurring in the acts is the account 
of the joy of eternity breaking through 
time. Just before he died, St. Stephen, 
the first martyr, saw “the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing at the right hand 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


‘Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God’.” 


of God, and he said, 


Stephen, about to attain in his martyr- 
dom the perfect imitation of the cruci- 
fied Christ, was given in a vision a fore- 
taste of the joys of the glorified Christ. 

We have account of the actual 
martyrdom of St. Antioch, 
who died at the beginning of the second 


no 
lenatius of 


century, but we do have a remarkable 
letter he ahead to 
pleading with the Romans not to do 


which wrote Rome 


anything which might prevent — his 
martyrdom. Ignatius was afraid that 
some who had influence at the royal 
court might press for his release. And 


so he wrote, “Permit me to be the food 
reach 


I am the wheat of God, and I am 


of beasts, through whom one may 
God. 
to be ground by the teeth of wild ani- 
mals, so that I may be found the pure 
bread of Christ Grant me nothing 
more than that I be poured out to God 
Suffer me to follow the example 

of the Passion of God.” 
Voluntary surrender, so that they 
might win the martyr’s crown, was for- 


my 


hidden by the bishops, but when the 


Christians were arrested they showed a 


disarming alacrity. The reaction of 
Speratus, who was martyred in 180, is 
typical of the martyrdom accounts. 


When hearing his sentence of death by 
the “Thanks 


be 


he answered with 
to God.” 

Nor were women wanting in the ranks 
of the martyrs. In_ the the 
literature on the martyrs there is no ac- 
the 
Saints Perpetua and Felicity. Perpetua 


sword, 


whole of 


count more moving than acts of 


was a young married woman of noble 
family, the mother of a baby boy. When 
she was thrown into the arena of the 


wild animals, “she sat up and drew her 


torn tunic about her ... then she tidied 
her tumbled hair, for it was not seemly 
that a martyr should suffer with hair dis- 
heveled, lest she should appear to mourn 
in her glory.”” Woman to the very end, 


she fussed with her hair that she might 


be presentable for the glory of martyr- 


het 


love 


dom. We can only for this. 
St. Felicity suffered martyrdom with 
St. Perpetua. Because she was pregnant 


and the law forbade expectant mothers 


to be executed, Felicity was afraid that 
her martyrdom would be deterred and 
she would not be able to die with her 


friends. So her companions prayed that 
they might all die together. Three 
before the games, Felicity went 


days 
into a 
difficult labor, and in her pain she cried 


out. Her jailer laughed at her: “You 
are groaning now. What will you do 
when you are thrown to the beasts?” To 
which Felicity replied: “Now I myself 
suffer what I am suffering; but then 
there will be Another in me who will 


suffer for me, because I am to suffer for 
Him.” St. Felicity recognized that in her 
martyrdom Christ would be her strength. 
Christ would 

Blaise 
the 
themselves killed.’ 
tially a 
certifies the history 
The 


versal as 


suffer in her. 
Pascal 


histories 


once wrote, “I believe 
whose 


The 


In his 


only witnesses got 


martyr is essen- 


witness. blood he 


own 


for which he stands. 


vocation to martyrdom is as uni- 
the The 
Holy Oil Chrism with which Christians 


are anointed in Baptism and Confirma- 


Christian vocation, 


tion constitutes them “priests, kings, 
prophets, and martyrs,” as the Holy 
Phursday prayer declares. All who are 


baptized are called to martyrdom of some 
kind, to The 


spilling of blood is not the essential 


witness to Christ. actual 


Love, not gore, makes a 


mv body 


factor. 
vs burned, but 
have not love, it profits me nothing.” 

Christianity is that its 
cet killed. 
There are too few joyous martyrs in the 


martyr. 
I deliver to be 

The scandal of 
witnesses do not themselves 
marketplace, in the factory, in the home. 
The Christian is not asked to fight wild 
The 
these days is much less spectacular and 
difficult. 
asked to witness daily to Christ. He is to 
works that 
not 


beasts. dry martyrdom asked in 


much more The Christian is 


show those among whom he 


Christianity is not a casual creed, 


convenient but demanding. Not to be a 


martyr is not to be a Christian. 
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Despite the government’s pride in the modernity of Caracas, the city still has many 
slum areas like this. In sharp contrast, a modern house stands on the hillside be yond 












































For those who can afford high living, apartments like these in a fashionable district 
of Caracas rent for $300 to $1,200 a month. Oil has brought prospertty for few. 








































The economy of the Church seems to reflect the 
economy of the people. New churches, like the one at 
lefi, are modern yet hardly lavish. Outside 

of Caracas, many are as crude as the one at Sinamaica 








VENEZUELA 
LAND OF CONTRASTS 


Despite a heavy influx of American capital and a booming oil economy, Venezuela remains a 








land of great economic and political contrasts 


Despite its reputation as one of the most modern republics in 
South America, Venezuela presents some shocking contrasts 
of wealth and poverty. Travel folders proclaim the luxury and 
elegance of cities like Caracas and Maracaibo, and indeed 
the luxury and elegance are there. But alongside it you will 
find the same abject poverty that most Venezuelans have 
experienced for centuries. Not a few critics, among them Arch- 
bishop Rafael Arias Blanco of Caracas, have charged that the 
few rather than the many have reaped the greatest benefits 
from Venezuela’s immense oil revenues. There is no middle 
class to speak of; there are only the wealthy and the unfortun- 
ate. There is no political freedom, only privilege; for while 
the ruling dictatorship under General Marco Perez Jiminez has 
been happy to import U. S. capital, it has not the slightest in- 
tention of importing political democracy. In this situation, 
explosions like the recent aborted revolution are almost certain 
to recur, For if there is one lesson that is clear from recent 
Latin American history, it is that dictators can sit on the lid 
of the boiling pot just so long before it explodes. 





In the modern section of Caracas can be found 
many exclusive shops like this gift shop on the Gran 
Avenida of the Sabana Grande that specializes in 

imported crystal, china, and silver, The selection is 
not so varied, however, in the candy shack at left 
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International jeweler Cartier has 1 shop 
in the modern Chacaito area of Caracas 
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VENEZUELA continued 


Side by side, the rich live in ease and the poo 


in squalor. But there are signs of improvemen 


You have to be rich to live well in Venezuela, thanks mainly 
the fantastic inflation that has accompanied the oil boom. Song 
typical prices: U. S. cigarettes—67 cents; a malted milk 





cents: cab fares—about 50 cents a mile; a meal in a good restay. 
rant—$6.00 to $30.00; rent in private housing—$300 to $1,26 
a month. As a result, the small middle class has it rough; and 
the poor simply don’t smoke, don’t drink malteds, don’t eat out 
don’t take taxis, and live in hovels or, if they are fortunate, iy 
one of the government-built workers apartments that dot Caracas 
Aside from political freedom, the country’s biggest problem j 
clearly maldistribution of wealth. Beginnings have been made t 
solve it, but they are not advancing quickly or widely enough 





Arte Contemporaneo exhibits the work of many world famous artists. But there is little local art 


Modern Danish and Japanese furniture Clothes by Christian Dior are available 
is sold in this store on the Gran Avenida in Chacaito. This dress sells for $650 
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A common contrast on a Venezuelan street: for the more Whole families among the poor live in miserable shacks like 
fortunate, automobiles; for the poor, burros in Maracaibo this one in Caracas. For them, prosperity is difficult indeed 
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Workers apartments like those above 


Government social program provides health insurance, old age assistance, and housing. 
rent for $20 to $30 a month. There are lags in dealing with inflation and in education. Free schools offer only six grades 
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The Catholic S 


| YEARS AGO, it was 
fashionable to speak of the days ol 
the “brick and mortar” priest as some 
thing of the dim and distant past. The 


period of great construction projects 


was thought to be finished for the Church 


in the United States. A) staph plateau 
had been reached Doday however, 
many a surburban pastor, saddled with 
a small church, a big debt, a big school, 
ind a bigger population, must longingly 
wish the prophets were right. A vood 
part of the Catholic population is moy 


Most ( 
aware of the immense physical problems 
e Church 


But 


ing to the suburbs uholics are 


involved in tl 


keeping up 
] 


with this migration few realize to 


what extent Suburbia represents a de 


cisive turning point in the history ol 


( hure h 


been 


the American 
We have 

Church of the 

1946, 66 per cent of the Catholic pepu 


until recently, the 


working class. As late as 


lation could be classed as members ol 


the lower class (as opposed to less than 


15 per cent for most Protestant groups 


in the same class \ generation ago, the 
vast majority of Catholics were either 
immigrants who had come in the last 
tidal wave before the First World Wan 
or the children of such immigrants. 
Common labor in the steel mills, stock- 
yards, and construction gangs was the 


criginal occupation of the immigrant. 


Some of his children inched up the lad 
| 


der and became policemen, firemen, 


workers in public utilities and trans 


portation. \ 
law, 


very few began to achieve 


success in medicine, 


This 


inl politics. 


situation is changing rapidly. 





Siens of the change could have been 


letected in the 1930's, but the depres 


sion arrested its development. After th« 


Second World War, however, the edu 
cational benefits of the G.I. Bill, the 
social revolution of the Thirties, and 


the booming Cold War prosperity have 


caused a profound modification in the 
fabric of American Catholic life. <A 
ereat many Catholics are leaving be- 


hind their working class and immigrant 


roots and becoming successtul members 
of the rapidly expanding middle class 
Tens of thousands of young Catholic 
college graduates have moved into the 


prolessions and are becoming an impor 


tant part of the life of the nation. As a 


symbol and a summary of this great 
change, Catholics are moving to the 
suburbs 

The social and psychological prob- 
lems in our becoming a_— suburban 


Church are complex and _ frightening. 
those that 
the 


poor and laboring is no longer totally 


There are who would lament 


our boast of being the Church of 


iccurate. (For that matter the laboring 


if they belong to a militant union— 


likely to be in this day 
and age.) Certainly we must make every 


are not poo! 


ittempt to keep a strong working class 
base in our Church by trying to convert 
lower 


the new, and largely non-white, 


But we 


class. 


must also face the deep 
and tangled problems that many Catho- 
lics are encountering as they become 
suburbanites. 

First of all, there is the problem of 
the material Suburbia. 


The 


prosperity of 


Church, of course, has nevér con- 


uburbanite : 


Sy 
ns 


SS 


pg Mt BRO 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 





demned as such the possession of the 
On the 


a certain moderat 


goods of this world. contrary 
she has affirmed that 


comfort is a distinct help to salvation 


Nor has the Church opposed the im. 
provements of the age of technology 
Phe Church is not against the machine 
atomic energy, or automation. But the 


problem for the Catholic Suburbanite is 
more subtle. Our national prosperity is 


based on a constantly expanding econ 


omy. Last year may have been a good 
vear, but if this year is not better than 
last it will be a bad year. The sale ol 
four million automobiles would have 


been staggeringly good several years ago 


This year it would mean a severe de 


pression. If our economy is to remain 


healthy it must constantly produce and 


sell more goods. 





If more goods are to be bought, how: 
ever, more people must feel they need 
them. So our economy is geared to con 


stantly expanding human needs; and 
our advertising is fashioned to creat 
these needs. Yesterday's luxuries -be- 


come today’s necessities. What is an in 
teresting novelty today will be a_ part 
of the American way of lile tomorrow. 
\ car whose design was “years ahead ol 
its time” two years ago is now, from th 
fashion point of view, obsolete. Hf the 
nation is to continue prosperous, its 
people must want’ more, more, more. 
Such an situation 
itself But we 


perience in the ways of harmonizing an 


economic may not 


be in evil. have no ex 
expanding-need culture with the tradi 
tional teachings of Christian frugality 


with the spirit of poverty. It may be 
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Suburbia is a turning 


point for the Church in 


America. It presents 


Catholics with great 


opportunities for enriching 


their lives 


Second of two articles 
by ANDREW M. GREELEY 


possible to want more, more, more and 
still not lay up treasures in this world 
where the moth consumes and_= rust 
destroys. It may be possible to give no 
over anxious heed to what we should 
should drink, or what 
we should put on when the mass media 
full that 


array us with greater glory and equip 


eat, or what we 


proclaim in color they can 
us with greater power than Solomon. 
It may be possible to sit in an air- 
ranch 


television set 


conditioned house and watch a 
still not be at 
tached to the things of this world. It 


may. in short, be possible to harmonize 


colon and 


the world of the gadget and the world ol 
the spirit. All these things are possible, 
but they are not easy. 

The Catholic Suburbanite is not a 
crass materialist. He does not pile up 
possessions for mere love of wealth. He 
is extremely generous to all sorts of char- 
itable endeavors. He will spare no ex- 
pense to provide a Catholic education 
for his large and growing family. He is, 
in all likelihood, fervent in his 
religious duties than his parents. He is 


more 


probably an active parishioner and by 
his own lights an excellent Christian. In 
fact, he and his fellows have, it 
seem, 


would 
observable 
religious practice seldom, if ever, sur- 


reached a_ level of 
passed by a large group of people in 
the history of the Church. 

But the problem of reconciling the 
gadget and the spirit remains to be 
solved. In fact, the suburbanite Catho- 
lic is hardly aware that the problem ex- 
ists. So he looks around at his great 
material wealth (and great it is by al- 


mankind ever 


any standards that 
and wonders whether 


most 


knew) his dream 


house is not getting small, whether he 


should not get a station wagon with 


push-button transmission, whether he 


should not) perhaps air-condition the 
whole house, and whether it’s not 
time to get a power lawn mower 01 


join the local country club. It does not 
occur to him that such anxieties might 
with his first the 


Kingdom of God and His justice. 


interfere secking 

With prosperity and abundance there 
comes a second problem for the subur- 
Catholic. He is a 
cated, 


ban successful, edu- 


and independent man. ‘True 
enough, his future may be at the mercy 
of all sorts of forces out of his control: 
but he prides himself on the fact that 
he is a_ tree makes his 


own decisions. His faith is real but it is 


American and 
by no means the legendary simple faith 
of the Breton fisherman or the 
what less simple faith of his immigrant 
grandmother. He taught to 
question things and to ask why. His 
priests are no longer the only educated 
or even the 
community. 


some 


has been 


necessarily best educated 
the There 
number of people who are capable of 
surpassing the traditional place of the 
pastor as the single social! leader of the 
neighborhood. The 
free to disagree with his clergy on cer- 
tain procedural matters and to do so 
forcefully 


men in are a 


suburbanite feels 


and persistently. 

This is not to say he is anything even 
Indeed it is 
hard to imagine someone less anticleri- 


approaching anticlerical. 


cal. 


However, the social relationship 


between the clergy and his laity is 


changing as an inevitable result of the 


changing social structure of the world 


the American Catholic lives in. As one 


priest sociologist has observed, trom 


the social viewpoint the 
longer afford to be the 
ruler, but 

} 


effective, play the 


pastor can no 
unquestioned 


now must, if he wishes to be 


role ol a quarterback 
who calls the signals and then co-oper- 


ates with the rest of the team in the 


execution of the play 


This subtle change: in the 


accidential 
structure of the clergy-laity relationship 
is merely a manifestation of a deepe1 


Lhe 


contormity to 


problem Catholic Suburbia poses. 
Suburbanite, for all his 


the demands of the social groups to 
which he belongs, is more than a little 
skeptical of naked authority. “The 


Church says so” has ceased to be an all- 


powerful argument. As Father John 
Phomas has pointed out in his book on 
the Catholic 


dations of faith and the logical connec- 


Family, the rational foun- 


tions between dogmatic beliefs and 
specific moral imperatives must be made 
crystal clear il Catholics 


American are 


to be convinced. If an executive of a 
large corporation cannot be treated in 
the same fashion as his grandfather, it 
would follow that something more than 
the Baltimore catechism is required fot 
a graduate of a college and professional 
school. 

No one would claim that, absolutely 
speaking, such changes have to be made; 
the word of the Church is still final. But 
in the area of sound psychology and ef- 
fective administration, gradual changes 
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soem 


inevitable. 


Authority will not be 
diminished, It will merely be used in a 
different way in different times. Progress 
in this area of the tension between au- 
thority and independence is being made, 
rapidly. Both the and their 
suburbanite congregations seem patient 
and eager to learn. 


clergy 


an incur- 
able optimist would believe that some 
frictions are not 
new relationship 


But only 


bound to occur as a 


between priest and 
people grows in the suburbs. 

\ third difficulty facing the Church 
in the suburbs may be, in the long run, 
most perplexing. For in the suburb the 
Catholic has become, at last, a full- 
fledged American. The ghetto walls are 
crumbling. The old national parishes 
are breaking up. The Catholic 


banite same commiutet 


subur- 
rides the 

the 
reads 


train, 


wears same brand of 
the 


same kind olf 


gray flannel 
suit, 


the 


same and does 


paper, 
work as his non-Cath- 
olic neighbor. He may not be com- 
pletely accepted by Protestants; but he 
is well Thirty 
most non-Catholics were 
thought of Al Smith as president; to- 
day they are willing to admit an admit 
ation John F. Kennedy. 
Catholics have come a long way. They 


lor the 


on his way. 


years ago 


horrified at the 


for Senator 


are now, first time, a part ot 
the mainstream of American life. In 
the suburbs they have becom« thor- 
oughly Americanized. Suburbia. with 
its conglamoration of nationalities and 


religions, seems the 


ultimate melting 
pot. In the Old Neighborhood it would 
h Pol 


to play poker together: 


ave been rare for a and a Swede 
in Suburbia it is 


not remarkable for couples with Polish 


ind Swedish names to belone to the 
same bridge club and think nothing of 
it. In the externals of life there is little 
to distinguish the Catholic suburbanite 


from his Protestant neighbor. Even such 


old criteria as large families or regular 
Sunday attendance at church have 
ceased to be significant. 

This Americanization of the immi 
grant groups is a good thing; but it is 


hot an unmixed blessing. Catholics 
can accept much of the American way 
of life with little hesitation: but = in 
certain matters—birth control, divorce 
and premarital sex experience, for ex 
ample—we must part company with the 
average American. We simply cannot 


accept his ideas. In national parishes and 


he old Catholics 
the 


neighborhoods were 


somewhat insulated from infection 


of pagan influences. In the suburbs they 


are in the main line of the enemy’s fire. 
This is not to argue that we should re- 
treat into our ghetto. We could not if 
we wanted to. But the fact must be 
faced that the suburban Catholic could 
become too American [here is some 
danger that he will begin to share the 


that 
religion is practically as good as another. 
When this happens, he has ceased to be 
much of a Catholic, matter 
\merican he may be. 


common American notion 


one 


no how 

Phe problems are complex and seri- 
cus. There are no simple solutions. If 
the problems are great, however, so also 
are the opportunities. The Catholic 
with his doctrine of the Mystical Body 
may well be able to develop a suburban 
spirituality which will end the secular- 
ism separating the world of the spirit 
from the The 
educated, suburbanite 


world of the gadget. 
independent, 
could 


lay 


zealous, 
apostle bearing witness 


parishione) become a 
dedicated 
to the Word of God in areas the priest 
could never reach. 

It is too early to predict the exact 
shape suburban Catholicism will take. 
Its techniques and methods are still new 


and vague. They are being worked out 


by the system of trial and error. But 
as Everett Hughes, a friendly non-Cath- 
olic sociologist, has pointed out—the 


final product may well be considerably 


different from the Catholicism 


we were 
used to ten years ago. New things are 
beginning to. stir in- the American 
Church; and where they will end, we 
do not know Phe Liturgical Move 
ment, the Catholic Action organizations, 
Adult) Education = programs—all hold 
reat promise. 

From the point of view of suburban 
problems, among the most interesting 
mad typical of the “new things” are the 
Christian Family Movement and othe 


movements with similar techniques and 
\ction \l 
though C.F.M. is not i specifically subut 


eoals such as Cana Famils 


an organization and in) some areas 
is considerable streneth outside of 
suburbs, it still seems fair to say that 
in most dioceses the backbone of the 
movement is. largely suburban. Its 


phenomenal growth in the last decade 
has been parallel to the expansion of 
Suburbia, and its techniques are partic- 


ularly agreeable to the suburban men 
tality. It also suffers to some extent 
from the limitations of the suburban 
vision, 

The appeal of C.F.M. to the new 
middle class on the edge of the city 


is obvious enough. Its main concerns 


home, family, neighborhood, local com- 
munity—are the main concerns of the 
suburban man and his wife. Its tech- 
nique—group  discussion—is a process 
with which the suburbanite is familiar 





REV. ANDREW M. GREELEY, Chicago priest 
end CFM chaplain, has devoted considerable 
time to c study of the problems of the subur- 
banite and has lectured extensively on the 
subject 


from his work life. Its attention to the 
strains of the husband-wife and parent. 
child relationships meets a deeply felt 
suburban need. Its attempt to bring 
religion into closer contact with daily 
life fits in perfectly with the current 
revival of interest in religion which is 
particularly strong in the suburbs. — Its 
avowed goal, “For Happier Families,” 
which 
dream of questioning. 


would 
In short, C.F.M. 

Its founders 
probably never dreamed it would spread 
Yet, 
its first decade, one 


is one no suburbanite 


has been a “natural.” 


with such fantastic speed. when 
one looks back on 
can see it was the right organization 
in the right place at the right time. 

C.F.M. is by no means perfect It 
has had its mistakes, its hesitations, its 


eropings. At times it has tended to 
get bogged down in procedural swamps. 
It is not, and never will be, more than 
a limited, partial answer to the prob- 
lems the Church faces in Suburbia. But 
within its limitations C.F.M., along with 
its sister family organization, the Cana 
has offered 
that the 


can ill afford to ignore. 


Movement, some 


suggestions suburban Church 
Its persistent study of Holy Scripture 
has brought out clearly the tension be 


tween material abundance and another 


worldly kingdom. It has, evolved a 
relationship between priest’. and = mem- 
bership which both clergy and laity have 
fruittul. Its 


ction has given the Church a pool of 


found formation through 


intensely dedicated lay people capable 


of doing great things. Finally, it has 


helped members to grasp the relation 


ship between belief and daily moral 
practice and hence equipped them to 
influence the secular world with little 


fear of being corrupted by it. 
lace. It is difficult 


has many problems to 


for the suburbanite 


to enlarge his social consciousness — be 
yond home, family, and neighborhood 
to the work group, the city, the nation, 


and the world community. The strong 


est criticism of the movement, however, 


is self-criticism: and it seems fair to 


euess that C.F.M.’s contribution to the 


suburban Church is far from over. 


There is a considerable amount ol 


controversy as to whether, in the long 


run, the suburban migration is a good 
thing for the Church. Such = contro- 
versy seems pointless. Like all social 


changes, there are elements of good and 
bad mixed in a tangled skein. Whether 


the net result will show the good out 
balancing the bad can be determined 
only by the historians of the future; 
but what the net result will be depends, 
under God, on the free will of men. 
If one tries to survey Catholic Suburbia 


with some objectivity, one can find 


many reasons for cautious hope. 
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What About Our Youth? 
THERE ARE 
tinual insistence on the negative qualities of our voung peo- 
ple, the continuous fault-finding and down-grading of a gen 


TIMES when one grows weary of the con- 


eration concerning whom magazine articles, newspapers, and 
filled. Heads with experience are 
shaken ominously while the pony-tails and crewcuts go right 


conversation are eray 
on studying and laughing and playing games and going to 
parties—and Tam sure that quite a number go to church. 
We ought to talk positively and quit much of this carping. 
Naturally I do not speak here of the young gang element, 
potentially or actually criminals. 
handle 


People in authority who 


this give many reasons for the unusual amount of 
youthlul crimes today: the crowding of our large cities, the 
lack of decent housing, the incredible failure of cur educa- 


tional system, the wars of recent years, the one looming 


before us, the threat of mass decimation 


these are not the 


best media for youthful growth. Then, too, we have a pre- 
occupation with everything except the history of our country 
and a pride in it, and it has had some pretty grand people 
and notable events. How much do our young people know 
about them? As for me, I’d like to see the revival of the old 
rousing patriotic meets on the Fourth of July. I am also in 
favor ol a reasonable amount of flag-waving. 
\s for going steady, | until | am 
I haven't the least sympathy with the 


modern manifestations of this odd custom, but for one boy 


have heard about it 
wearv of the words. 


and one girl to go around together for a time in high school 
is an old institution which an older generation surely re 
members well. The present going steady is very different and 
seems based on the principle of one and one making the 
same two every day and evening. [| think it sounds pretty 
silly. What a bore to dance with only one person all evening 
and be with him or her every day. This is, as a matter of 
fact. an aping, and a very dangerous one, of the married 
state. But I wonder what brought it about. Is it, perhaps, 
a feeling of insecurity which makes one and one feel that 
in an unkind world they at least have each other? 

\t another time I should like to go more deeply into this 
and the sad confusion to which it may well lead. I want to 
write also on what parents are doing about this‘and about 
all-night graduation parties. If you think they are merely 
wringing their hands, you are mistaken: letters and printed 
booklets on manners and codes sent to me show this is not so. 
But this month I want to concentrate on two groups of young 
people who offer a living denial to the belittlers of vouth 


who lament its erring ways. 


The Mind of Youth 
RECENTLY, IN NEW YORK, I spoke to a large group of 
young people who had gathered for their tri-annual meeting. 
The group is called the Student Library Assistants Guild and 
is made up of high-school boys and girls from Catholic, pri 
vate, and public schools who volunteer their services to th 
school librarians. These groups started only a few years ago 
and today are spreading to other cities. Judging by the 
number of young people present at the meeting, one would 
not call them bookworms and grinds. They were obviously 
boys and girls who were popular and enjoyed a good time 


WoOMAY, is 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


and who gladly rendered this voluntary service to the Guild. 

The Guild has one chief goal: to make good books, and 
especially Catholic books, known and available. They work 
on circulation, on displays of new books; they keep shelves 
in order, do mending and recovering, help students find 
books, and guide them in research. They are about the best 
apostles of the written word I have seen for some time. One 
side line of their work is that each Christmas they send a 
load of Catholic books to a public high school selected by the 
Archcontraternity of Christian Doctrine. Public schools are 
glad to accept these books which their own limited means 
could not permit purchasing. The 


local Newman Club, but the whole 


books are sent to the 
school shares in their 
use. In the New York archdiocese there are at present about 
150 of these student aids, and other groups are developing 
in cities both east and west. The group uses publicity to 
popularize its program and also tries to get Catholic boys 
slant then 


and girls together socially and to 


Catholic 


reading to 


oC vals. 


The Heart of Youth 
SO MUCH FOR THE works of mercy. for the mind, if I may 
call it that. sick poor. 
The Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor had as foundress a 


Now for the works of mercy to the 


woman who came here from Ireland with no money or influ- 
ence except the love of her heart and the gold of her Faith. 
She cared for a few sick poor in their homes today her sisters 
are in many cities. The congregation has formed groups of 
high-school girls who, after school and on Saturdays, go as 
companions with the Sisters on thei rounds to the homes olf 
nursing classes for those 


the sick and to shut-ins. There are 


of the girls who wish to take them. The group prints a little 
monthly paper, and I note in their December issue a plan to 
take gilts to these shut-ins, old and young. In outlining this 


plan. one ol the cirls pens a really wonderful sentence: 
“All it takes is a bit of sacrifice, love, and generosity.” 

I saw one group of these girls at the « 
vent in New York City recently. 


and they were doing it well. 


pening otf a new con- 


They were acting as hostesses 


They were attractive girls who 


could easily have filled the afternoon in a gayer way, vet 


self-imposed task. I 
older 


I mention these two groups only, though there 


here they were, working hard at then 


noticed especially then tender care of the 


cuests. 


re many 
others, some in colleges in mission work. I selected them be- 


cause I saw them in action and because they represent the 


education of the mind and of the heart. If vocations are 
looked for, here is one way to produce them. For it is better 
to show by example how to develop the Christian tradition 
toward 
“The Way where I would walk with Th 
The Truth I need to set me tree 
into the 


sadness of the world and its pain; they will be better ready to 


The Way may draw some of these young peopk 
cope with it. The Truth may demand a future of hardship, 
but this work will prepare them for it. As the young assistant 
wrote in the mimeographed paper \ll one needs to help is 
a bit of sacrifice, love, and generosity.” It is heartening to 
willing these, 


know how many young people ar to give 


freely and happily. 
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Above: Statue at Grotto 
Below: Church over shrine 


MAKE NO MISTAKE about it: at the 
Grotto of Bernadette there is a gilt for 
everyone. 

To some is given physical healing. 
Others receive the gift of spiritual 
strength. Cheerful resignation and hum 
ble acceptance are among the othe 
bounties which are dropped like beads 
from the Rosary into the hands of all 
who come here in obedience to Ow 
Lady’s command to the peasant child: 
“Go and drink at the spring and wash 
in it.” For me, Bernadette’s special 
present was an appreciation of the 
boundless charity of ordinary men and 
women who give themselves to the sick 
and the poor. 

Of the 372 members of our pilgrim 
age, 72 were invalids. Of the remaining 
300, at least half were men and women, 
young and old, who had saved all the 


The Gifts 0 f 


RDE 


All are not healed at 
the Shrine at Lourdes, but 
for all there is a 


bountiful gift from Our Lady 


by MAURA LAVERTY 


year to come here—not in_ search 
of any bounty for themselves, but to 
give their services generously and freely 
as brancardiers and handmaidens. 

For them, the five days at Lourdes 
were days of unremitting toil. From 5:30 
each morning until midnight, every 
hour not given to the spiritual exercises 
of the pilgrimage was spent in. carrying 
stretchers, in pulling invalid chairs, in 
washing, dressing, and feeding the sick. 

In Lourdes, my mind and my heart 
photographed many pictures which will 
remain with me always to testify to the 
good that is in man. 

Looking through that album of char- 
ity, I find a picture of a twenty-five-year- 
old Dubliner. He insists that he remain 
anonymous, so let us call him Paddy. 


Paddy is a laborer in Guinness’s Brewery, 
He is Chairman of the Saint James 
Lourdes Invalid Fund. Thanks ‘to the 
weekly sixpences contributed by Paddy, 
his fellow workers, and their friends, 
twenty needy invalids were able to join 
our pilgrimage. 

“It all started about two years ago,” 
Paddy told me, “A couple of the lads 
and myself were working at the Guin- 
ness gate near Steeven’s Hospital. We 
noticed three girls in invalid chairs be- 
ing wheeled onto the veranda every 
morning. We took to waving at them, 
and they waved back at us. It was carly 
spring at the time and that, somehow, 
made it seem even sadder that young 
girls should have to spend their days 
in such a way. When Easter came, we 
made a collection and we sent them in 
a few flowers and sweets.” 

The small gifts continued in a steady 
stream. And then, one of Paddy’s friends 
had a bright idea. “Wouldn't it be more 
fitting,” he suggested, “if, instead of 
buying sweets and stuff for those kids, 
we saved the money and sent them to 
Lourdes?” And so the Fund started. 

It was evening on the first cay of 
yur pilgrimage when | ran into Paddy 
at L’Asile, the Grotto hospital. The in- 
valids had just been put to bed. ‘They 
were tired after the seven-hour plane 
journey. And many of them had had to 
endure a long trip by ambulance before 
reaching the airport that morning. 

(Among the helpers going from bed to 
bed with cups of tea | saw Paddy. The 
boy bore little resemblance to the vital, 
energy-filled Paddy I had known = in 
Dublin. Even at twenty-five, one cannot 
give twelve grueling hours to stretcher- 
lifting and tending the sick without 
showing signs of fatigue. But the ih- 
valids were more than fatigued. The 
journey and the arrival at Lourdes had 
made many of them nervous and over- 
excited, Paddy's golden singing voice 
would, I felt, be the perfect sedative. 

“Sing for us, Paddy,” | begged. “How 
about an Irish song—just to soothe them 
and make them feel at home?” 

\s simply as a child, Paddy stood 
there among the sick and distressed and 
sang “My Mary of the Curling Hair.” 
He followed this with Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria.” And there you have a picture 
which I shall always treasure: the work- 
man-singer with the white, exhausted 
young face... the long rows of invalids 
listening raptly to the lovely tenor 
Voice, 

With the last notes of “Ave Maria,” 
peace descended like a_ blessing. 

It was in L’Asile that I met Hand- 
maid Eileen Fitzgerald from Athlone. 
Young, pretty, and traveled, Eileen is 
small-boned and _ fragile-looking. Noth- 
ing but professional nursing experience 
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could, I felt, explain the expert ease 
with which this slight girl handled help- 
less invalids. 

“No, [ am not a nurse—I'm a secretar- 
ial worker,” Eileen told me. “But I ac- 
quired some training in nursing at the 
New York Foundling Hospital. When, 
six-and-a-half-years ago, I went to the 
States from Ireland, I was very young 
and very unsophisticated. During my 
first months in New York, and 
heard things which made me feel that | 
should do something useful with my 
spare time. Through the Young Chris- 
tian Workers’ Movement, I was able to 
use my after-office hours as a voluntary 
hospital worker, And association with 
my fellow members taught me that in 
America there are plenty of young péo- 
ple whose faith is as strong and whose 
charity is as deep as in any country.” 


I saw 


The Grotto where Our Lady appeared. 
Annie Tallon. Upper right: Anna Kennedy. Right: Bill Wright. See text for details 


her return to Ireland a few 


months ago, Eileen Fitzgerald has found 


Since 


herself face to face with a big personal 
problem. “I decided to lay my problem 
at the feet of Our Lady,” she said. My 
favorite picture of the girl who came to 
the Grotto for guidance is a moving 
one in which she guides the tottering 
steps of an invalid child. 

I have a picture of Sligo-born Bill 
Wright as he wheel chair 
through the torrential rains which fell 
on the first day of our pilgrimage. 


drags a 


Bill, shy, quiet, and stalwart, is a 
clerical worker in the Dublin Civic 


Guard Depot. “I was an invalid for fil- 
teen months,” he told me. “Our Lady 
cured me and I came here to thank her. 
When I saw so many sick people and so 


much to be done for them, I felt that 
I could best express my thanks by vol- 
unteering as a brancardier.”’ 

It is not only the mature who are af- 
fected by the spirit of service and self- 
sacrifice which pervades the air of 
Lourdes. Miriam Farrell of Longford is 
a fifteen-year-old schoolgirl who came 
hoping for a cure for a painful affec- 
tion of the feet and legs. She, too, took 
her place in the procession of heroes 
and heroines who daily dragged those 
heavy invalid carriages from Asile to 
Basilica, from Basilica to Grotto, from 
Grotto to Baths, and back once more to 
the crowded hospital. “I hadn’t known 
there much suffering in the 
world,” the child said. ““Their troubles 
make mine seem so unimportant.” 

“What we give to the invalids is noth- 
ing compared with what they give to 


was So 














Upper center: Miriam 


us,” said Chief Handmaid Mrs. Kathleen 
Mrs. For 
forty years, this Dublin grandmother has 


Lynch. Lynch should know. 
been spending her annual summer holi- 
day in caring for the sick at the Grotto. 
Her 
brought her many honors. They include 
the Silver Medal of Lourdes (highest 
decoration a Handmaid may win) and 
a plaque presented to her by Cardinal 
D’Alton in recognition of her work. 
For Mrs. 
Lynch (or “Mammy” Lynch, as she is 
known 


years of devoted service have 


nine months of each year 


to thousands of grateful pil- 
grims) spends her days, her talent, and 
her incredible energy in teaching drill 
and dancing to over one thousand 
youngsters at a Dublin Play Center for 
underprivileged children. Her evenings 


nursing to the cadets of thé 


Farrell. Center: 





are spent in teaching first aid and home 


Saint John 


Ambulance Brigade. Every spare penny 


of “Mammy” Lynch’s earnings goes into 
what she calls het 
the 


“Lourdes Account’— 


fund which pays for her annual 
journey of charity. 

“From the beginning, it has proved a 
sound investment,” Mrs. Lynch. 


“My very first day in L’Asile was a last- 


Says 


ing inoculation against self-pity. And I 


defy even the most material to expose 


themselves for a few hours to the cour- 
age and cheerfulness of the invalids and 
not come away with a realization of the 
unimportance of the flesh when com- 
pared with the shining endurance of the 
spprit.”” 


saw what she meant when I stood at 


the door of a long ward where rows of 
stretcher cases were debating happily 


and eagerly what memento the invalids 
of our pilgrimage should leave at the 
Grotto. Others 
voted 


Some favored flowers. 
for candles. 

“Two enormous candles,” whispered a 
young girl who has not walked for seven 
years. “Two great candles which will 
burn for months in honor of Our Lady.” 
The the 


That evening, the men of our pilgrimage 


candle enthusiasts won day. 
carried the offerings on their shoulders 
and laid them at the Shrine. The 
candles were wrapped in the tri-color. 
“Isn’t it wonderful to think that Irish 
devotion will help to light the shrine 


two 


for six whole months?” said a Kerry girl. 
“And the men carrying them through 
the crowds with our own flag wrapped 
around them that been 


must have 
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a grand sight!” The brilliant fevered 
eyes looked through me and beyond me. 
It was only then I realized that the girl 
who exulted in helping to give light to 
the Grotto was 
tented darkness. 

My own “pet” invalid at L’Asile was 


herself living in con- 


twenty-eight-year-old Annie Tallon. It 
was out of the air (literally) that Annie 
first came into my life. 

For several years I have been broad- 


feature for 
women. About twelve months ago, I re- 
ceived a letter 


casting a Tuesday afternoon 
from a listener in a Sana- 


The 


Tallon who for ten years had 


torium in County Cavan. write! 
was Annie 
seen nothing of the outside world save 
what might be glimpsed from the win- 
dow of the ward in which she lies. The 
window frames a hill. A road runs ove 
the hill. When, at eighteen, 

Tallon first looked through that 


dow she believed that in a few 


\nnie 

Wwin- 
months 
at most she would be traveling home 
The 
went by. If 
did not bring health to Annie, 
neither did they take away her courage 
and faith. One medical treatment after 
another was tried. Operation followed 
operation. But it seemed that the tuber- 
culosis which kept the girl a 
was unconquerable. 

Her hopes of traveling over the hill 
back into the young happy life she had 
known gave 
dream of all 
dream of 

That 


Was So 


over the hill, happy and cured. 
precious years of 
they 


vouth 


prisoner 


once way to the 
Catholic invalids—the 
a pilgrimage to Lourdes. 

first letter Annie Tallon 
full that I felt I 


had to share it with my listeners. 


shining 


from 


of courage 
\mong 
those who heard it and who were moved 


by it was a Dublin housewife, Mrs. 
John Mitton. “By hook or crook, I'll get 
that girl to Lourdes this year.” Mrs. 


Mitton decided. She managed to inter- 


est a group of Good Samaritans in 
Annie. A collection was made and 
Annie’s fare to Lourdes was subscribed 


with enough left over to provide het 
with littke comforts for the journ 
When Annie at L’ 


nurses were tucking her 


I visited Asile, the 
he d 


Baths. “It was won 


into after 
her first visit to the 
derful!” she said. “I feel refreshed inside 
But it 
was lowered on_ the 
into the water, I had barely 
time to whisper, ‘Dear Mary, here [ am.’ 


And then I was out 


as well as outside. 
100 quickly. As I 
stretcher 


was over fat 


again.” Annie’s fine 
eyes clouded. “I only wish all my friends 
in the Sanatorium had this 
The girl who has’ been 
anointed five times added, “One thing 


could have 


privilege.” 


is certain: I'll never again complain. 
What I have seen at 
me appreciate my many blessings.” 
Forgetfulness of self is a virtue shared 
by all who come here in search of heal- 


Lourdes has made 
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ing. I found it epitomized in Mrs. 
(Anna Kennedy. 

She lay, immobilized by arterioscle- 
rosis, in the bed adjoining that of Annie 
Fallon. One afternoon, she surprised 
me by asking, “Wasn’t your name Maura 
Kelly? Weren’t you at 
Brigidines at 


school with the 
Pullow?” 

I agreed that this was so. 
“Don’t you remember me?” the invalid 
Jordan—‘Babs,’ | 


used to be called in those days.” 


asked. “I am Anna 
Ot course, | remembered Babs Jordan. 
I remembered her as a lovely, glowing 
girl, quick in mind and in body. And 
I remembered two chance encounters 
since those far-off Tullow days. The first 
encounter gave me a glimpse of Anna 
Jordan, brilliant young teacher. The sec- 
ond introduced Mrs. Anna Kennedy, 
happy mother of two lovely children. 


Ihe Anna I met at Lourdes has spent 


the last ten years as an inmate of Our 
Lady’s Hospice for the Dying. 
“But we won't talk about that,” Anna 


said. In her voice | recognized the un- 
conquerable gaiety of Babs Jordan. It 


reduced those dark decades to the unim- 
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urge all who can 

to visit Lourdes 

during the Cen- 

tennial Year 

which extends 
from February 11, 1958, to 
February 11, 1959. Other 
Catholic Shrines in Europe 
can easily be included in 
the tour. 

When possible, it is de- 
sirable to arrange for your 
trip during the off-season. 
This is before June 15 and 
after September 15. Rates 
are lower and accommoda- 


tions more readily avail- 
able. By consulting the 
travel advertising regu- 
larly appearing in THE 
SIGN, you can obtain in- 


formation which will help 
you plan a pleasant vacation 
or inspiring pilgrimage. 


_ — 
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portance of a wet afternoon. “I'll tell 
you what’s really worrying me. My little 
Gerda—she’s thirteen, now—has a craze 


for stamp-collecting. | want io get some 
cards posted over the Spanish frontier 
for her. Could it be managed?” 

Anna Kennedy have wondered 
why I left her so abruptly that day. I 


hope she reads this. I 


must 


want her to 
know that my reason for running away 
was sudden shame. I, who have always 
prided myself on my maternal qualities, 
had just made a humiliating discovery. 
The utter bed-bound 


invalid had shown me to myself. What 


selflessness of a 


I saw told me that by comparison wi 
Anna Kennedy I am a poor thing. 
My ideas on suffering became mo 
topsy-turvy with every hour spent amo 
the invalids. They received their fin 
shaking-up as I was walking one d 
down the steep Rue de la Grotte ju 
as the invalids of a_ pilgrimage fro 
Nantes were being brought back fro 
Sick. So 
sad procession w; 
slowly. At on 


the Blessing of the 
the street that the 
move 


narrow 
forced to very 
point, a trafhe block held immobile { 
fully 


buses, 


minutes 
wheel 


two pedestrians, car 


and chairs. During th 
halt, I found myself pressed against 
chair in which lay a woman of my oy 
Her that » 


form was discernible beneath the cove 


age. body was so wasted 
let. She lay with closed eyes, her fa 
seamed with suffering. 

“God 


found myself murmuring. 


bless you and cure you,” | 


the invali 
She turne 
me. It was 


“Et vous aussi, madame,” 
answered, “And you, too.” 
her head and looked at 
look. 
cerned in the invalid’s eyes was limitley 
pity . . pity for me! 

I spoke of this to Chief Handmai 
Kathleen Lynch. “Sure, ol 


long penetrating 


course, she 
pitied you,” “Mammy” Lynch - sai 
“Aren't all walk thei 
health and strength to be pitied if the 
haven't learned, as the invalids hav 
learned, that the Way of the Cross is tl 
Way to 


who about in 


Heaven?” 
Coming down the steps of the Basilica 


on my last day at Lourdes, | met Mat 
reen Lenihan from Galway. Young 
pretty. and widowed, Maureen’s pil 


crimage was a return visit—as is the wa 


with so many who travel to Lourdes 


Six years ago, she came here with he 


husband. “We were about a year mal 


ried at the time. John’s father offered wi 


. trip abroad, and we elected to come t 
Lourdes.” 

Just over two years ago, John Leniha 
“We had had five happ 
years together,” his widow told me. “A 
first, | thought I just couldn’t go o 
without him, But I prayed to Our Lad 
of Lourdes. She helped me through. the 


died suddenly. 


nightmare of that first year after John’ 
death. She helped me to pull miysell 
together and to keep going.” 

Maureen found a teaching job in the 
north of France. Here, she is perfecting 
her French with a view to giving les 
sons when she returns to Galway. “! 
“Thank you’ at the 
she said. “Since I came, all m 


fears and misgivings have vanished.” 


wanted to. say 
Grotto,” 


And then Maureen Lenihan summed 
up the principal lesson of Lourdes. “I 
know now that I am not alone. I know 
that no one bends his 


is ever alone.” 


who 
prayen 


What I dit 
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ir THE SIGN PICTURE OF THE YEAR... by JERRY COTTER 
the 
he The Best of °57 On separate peaks, each impressive and entertaining in its 
- Chaotic 1957, which for Hollywood was a year of pessimism own right, were The Bridge on the River Kwai (Columbia— 
silic and despondency, produced relatively few movies of excep- Al); An Affair to Remember . (20th Century Fox—<Az2) ; 
Mar tional value. The top pictures were further proof that the Twelve Angry Men (l nited Artist—Al) ; Escapade in Japan 
ai industry artisans are without peer, but the choice of story (Universal—A1) ; Rising of the Moon (W ap Bros.—Al) ; 

Pi material was bleak. In short, the 1957 run was pallid. At a HW itness for the Prosecution (lt nited Artists—A2) ; I unny 
> a time in world history when the moral ramparts need strength- Face (Paramount—Al) ; The Spirit of st. Louis (Warner 
le ening, Hollywood was not always on the alert. Bros.— \l); and Old Yeller (Buena \ ista— \l). 
hed Like the world it mirrors, Hollywood in 1957 was contused, 
ie For the Catholic audience, the outstanding movie of the year faltering, and less intent on accentuating the positive than 
edu, ®#’ HEAVEN KNOWS, MR. ALLISON, a 20th Century. #t should have been. 
ne um FOX picture developed around the unique experiences of a 
nun and a United States Marine stranded on a Pacific atoll Rastewe ta Revtel 
site during World War II. Handled, in every department of 
production, with intelligence, artistry, and good taste, it was es : : 
. a remarkable example of fine movie-making. It is “THE SIGN oe, aeniaetine er 7 ADMIRABLE 
~ a selection as the best motion picture of 1957. Sinisa cabelas survived a half-century with surprising 
vigor and comparatively no loss of entertainment value. Con- 

Lad sidering the tremendous changes which have been wrought 
v th in the same period, this spoof of social mores in the England 
~ of 1900 is all the more amazing. Barrie’s shipwrecked family, 
1yvsell 
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in which the butler becomes ruler when the group spends two 
years on an island, is funny, provocative, and acted with tra- 
ditional reserve by a British cast. It 1s amusing, thought-pro- 


voking, and well worth seeing. (Columbia) 










PEYTON PLACE is presented on the screen with most of the 
objectionable passages skillfully eliminated. Screen-adaptor 
John Michael Hayes deserves credit for the pruning and also 
for a dramatically powerful script. The Legion ot Decency 
has rated this “A3—Morally Unobjectionable for Adults,” one 


Above and left: Deborah Kerr and Robert 
Mitchum in “Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison.” 
outstanding motion picture of the year 1957 


THE SIGN ¢ FEBRUARY, 





of the first films to be so classified under the new rating 


system. Though there is a considerable preoccupation with 
sex and some passages are startlingly frank, the moral resolu- 
tions are sound. Photographically, directorially, and perform 
ance-wise, this is a stunning production. Four unknowns 
vault to stardom in the leading roles, and you will be seeing 
a good deal more of Diane Varsi, Hope Lange, Russ Tamb 
lyn, and David Nelson. Also excellent are Llovd Nolan, 
Arthur Kennedy, Betty Field, Lana Turner. and Mildred 
Dunnock. This expurgated version of a disreputable best 
seller is an interesting study of a small town and the people 
who give it life. The flaws are many, but the over-all effect is 
intriguing. (20th Century-Fox) 


Cynicism is the pervading attitude in PATHS OF GLORY, 
a harrowing and vicious condemnation of French militarism 
in World War I and only slightly less pointed in its criticism 
of the Church in France. This is the story of three soldiers, 
chosen at random, from a battalion which had tailed in a 
mission. Callously, to cover the incompetence of a General, 
they are courtmartialed and shot. The priest who is sent 
to “comfort” them in their last hours is a caricature who is 
indifferent to the injustice involved and almost mechanical 
in his ministrations. As an indictment of militarism, this 
comes along at a time when we are getting many antiwat 
films designed to propagandize the idea that peace is won 
derful. It is indeed, but this reviewer cannot recall a similai 
flood of antiwar themes in the era when Nazism was the 
enemy. Kirk Douglas. Adolphe Menjou, Ralph Meeker, 
Wayne Morris, and George MacCready oiler fine portrayals 
in this grim, fascinating, but unnecessary and ill-timed study. 
(United Artists 


Ernest Hemingway's A FAREWELL TO ARMS is revived 
on the screen in a production of unsurpassed photographic 
beauty and impressive spectacle. Filmed against the cold, 
grim fascination of the Italian Alps, these scenes often dwart 
the imagination as the Caporetto rout drenches the Cinema 
Scope screen with stark misery and terror. But there is 
also the Hemingway romance to consider here, and it is a 
frankly amoral attempt at sensationalism, and with no effort 
to provide a moral solution to an illicit situation. As acted 
by Jennifer Jones and Rock Hudson, the lovers, who carry 
on a wartime affair and postpone marriage until after thei 
baby is born, are attractive. shallow casuals whose romance 
never quite rings true even in its most intense moments. Vit 
torio De Sica, Mercedes McCambridge 


Alberto Sordi are unusually good co-stars, but their eftorts 


Elaine Stritch, and 


are uphill in a story which is determinedly unmoral through 
out. (20th Century-Fox 


WILD IS THE WIND is an aptly titled study of tempera 
ments and unbridled passions in the family of a prosperous 
Italian-American sheep rancher in Nevada. Starring the vo 
latile Anna Magnani 


ciosa, this sordid narrative has to its credit some exception 


Anthony Quinn, and Anthony Fran- 


#ily striking photography, vivid performance, and George 
Cukor’s authoritative direction. There the assets end, tor 
this is an unusually depraved affair, in many respects re 
sembling the postwar efforts of the European experimenters 
in neo-realism, Magnani appears as a middle-aged immigrant 
coming to marry the husband of her deceased sister. After the 
wedding, she discovers that he is really in love with the mem- 
ory of her sister, so she casts about and settles upon het 
husband’s adopted son for a revenge romance. Amazingly all 
ends well. The cast plunges into this maelstrom with enthusi 
asm and does provide some intense moments, even though 
the over-all impression of the production is unattractive. 
(Paramount) 
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THE GIRL MOST LIKELY is a sprightly musical with wid 
appeal. It features a brace of tuneful songs, an cngaging 
competent cast, and the type of story which defies retelling 
but is relaxing and amiable. Plus which, the lower Calilorni; 
backgrounds provide an eye-filling frame for the diverting 
comedy-romance. Jane Powell, Keith Andes, Clitl Robertson 
Tommy Noonan, and Kaye Ballard combine talents to mak 





this an entertaining, albeit lightweight, family musical. (Uni 
versal-RKO) 


Mario Lanza is now singing his heart out in Rome, and to] 
judge by his first effort, SEVEN HILLS OF ROME, the | 
change in atmosphere is a distinct advantage for the porth 
tenor. The story might be autobiography, though it isn’t, for 
it tells of a temperamental TV sta who insults his sponsor 


and sets out for a new career in Rome. It is a routine and ] 
not particularly inspired tale, but it does provide a tram and 
for the Lanza voice and for some exceptionally beautiful in 
shots of the Eternal City as well. From opera to Dixieland th 


this is a songfest and a photographic tour of a beautiful cit 
as well. It matters not whether the story matches or that 
the performances are merely mediocre. The eye and the ear} 
are successfully assaulted in this musical mélange. (M-G-M) } 


The New Plays 








William Inge casts a spell over his audience with THE 
DARK AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS, an engrossing and 
sensitive piece of playwriting which has been considerably 
enhanced by the direction of Elia Kazan and the interpreta 
tions of an unusually brilliant cast. At first glance, Inge 
writing a casual account of one family’s turmoil in the Okla 
homa of 1920, but his theme is actually a probe of the prol 
lems and the insecurities which plague an average middle 
class family. For the first time in his highly successful play 
writing career, Inge is on sound moral footing, though he 
does stress the sensual aspects of marriage in one scene. Itis 
blunt and bitter, overly frank perhaps, but never awry in 
its approach to a particular marital problem. In the hands 
of Eileen Heckart, it becomes a startling scene and a shat 
tering one. There are cross-currents of racial and religious 
bigotry, family controversy, and marital discord here as well. 
We, as Catholics, won't agree with all we hear in this play, 
but we cannot deny the power, the compassion, and _ the 
sensitivity which has gone into the writing and the per 
formance. In addition to Miss Heckart’s fine work, there are 
Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle, 
kvan Evans, Timmy Everett, Charles Saari, and Judith Rob- 
inson. 


understanding portrayals by 
Mari 
Italia 
Mari: 
“Seve 
A SHADOW OF THE ENEMY survived less than a week in| Rom 
the harsh, unsympathetic atmosphere of the professional | ™ It 
theater. Perhaps it deserved no more, for it was not a ver) 
professional play, nor was it staged with any great degree ol 
imagination. But it was the story of the Alger Hiss trial 
and the Hiss-Chambers confrontation, and as such it should 
not be dismissed lightly, for it is based on fact and is penned 
dispassionately and without any embroidering of the actual 


record. The author is Sol Stein, a literate and dedicated 


writér, who has fashioned an adroit analysis of the famous 
case in which an astounded nation discovered the Communist 
conspiracy had infiltrated to the very highest echelons. Stein's 
play is admittedly dull, despite the dynamic nature of th 
issue. But if he says nothing else to this generation, his clos 
ing lines in this documentary are notable. Therein he warns 
us that treachery in high places has not been abolished just 
because one traitor has been convicted. He also underscores 
a question we cannot hear without a shudder. Who is to- 
day’s hero among the intellectuals—Hiss or Chambers? 
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THE MUSIC MAN is so expert and enchanting that the 
geniality often obscures the genius. It is a jaunty and ex- 
uberant show, a delightful excursion back to the 1912 era in 
a small midwest town when barbershop quartets, Fourth of 
July celebrations, band concerts, and the inevitable traveling 
salesmen were headline topics and atomic wal and inte 
planetary travel were wild and woolly ideas. Meredith Will 
son, a radio music master with a long and distinguished 
record, has.written music, lyrics, and book for this delightful 


show, and to him Broadway owes a deep bov Entertain- 
ment dwartfs social significance here, and it is wondertul 
to have a good time in the theater again. Robert Preston, 
uncovering new charm and ability, plays a strutting salesman 
of musical instruments, a man with a gimmick. He sells 
instruments and uniforms to the young men along his 


route and then hops the next fast express belore the boys 
and their families realize that nobody has learned to play. 
In our little charade, his scheme is checked by a beguiling, 
prim librarian, who makes an honest man ol him. The musi 
cal score is magnificent; the sets, costumes, direction, and 
playing, delightful. It is a wonderful show in every respect, 
wholesome, musically fine, and a happy combination of tal 
ents. Barbara Cook is a lovely and lyrical leading lady, and 
the cast is generally expert. To single out the lew inept 
performances would be captious in a show which is so com- 
pletely captivating. If this review sounds lyrical, it was in- 
tended that way! 


Playqguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: The Music Man 
(On Tour) The Happiest 
Millionaire; Players, Inc. 


FOR ADULTS: My Fair Lady; Bells are Ring- 
ing; Ron no; 1? d Juliet; 
The Cave D ers; Time Re- 
membered; The Rope Danc- 


ers; A Visit to a Small Planet; 
The Most Happy Fella 


(On Tow The Diary of 
Anne F) eee i. Viatch- 
maker; N Ti for Ser- 


geants 


PARTLY Look Homeward, Angel; Dark 
OBJECTIONABLE: at the Top of the Stairs; Ja- 
maica; I fhbner; Nude with 
Violin 
(On Your) Separate Tables; 
Inheri t/ Wind; Purple 
Dust 
COMPLETELY Auntie Mame; The Country 
OBJECTIONABLE: Wife; Compulsion; Long 
Day's Journey into Netght; 


Look B iho {ng = Tunnel 
of Love; New Girl in Town; 
West Side Story: Fair Game 


(On Tour) Waltz of the 
Toreadors: Fanny: Middle of 
the Night; Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof 
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And, in a way, so did my uncle. 


thatSurnmnar 


by ROBERT CORMIER 


That was the summer I was fourteen and my Uncle Theophil: and 
I fell in love with the same woman although he was more than three 
times my age. We each surrendered to the pain and ecstasy of love 
at the same moment and, in a way, we both won and lost. 

I was sent to stay with my Uncle in the small parish of St. Jude 
following an illness that left me watery in the limbs and frail of 
spirit, my family hoping that a few months in the fertile Canadian 
air near the Richelieu River would bring the color of apples, instead 
of lemons, to my cheeks, quicken my blood and harden my bones 
and muscle. 

My heart became an apostle to my Uncle Theo the moment I 
stepped off the train at the junction. He shook my hand with careful 
dignity, stepped back, regarded me from what seemed the heigl 
a poplar and bellowed “Thirty-six!” I learned later that my 1 
in moments of surprise, pleasure, or anger, shouted numbers 
ol the words other men used. “Sixty-five” never sounded 
quently as the day he struck his thumb with a hamme 

But that day, “Thirty-six!” appeared to indicate pleasu 
were supposed to send me a boy, not a man,” he said. No 
ever hinted to me before that moment that I was anything 
child. 

The farm on which he lived a solitary, bachelor existence wa 
and, after the daily chores were finished, there was ampl 
tramp the countryside, play horseshoes in the evening beside 
the church, or hitch up la Rouge to the cariole tor a drive beside 
the river. He loved to talk and he introduced me to the delights of 
conversation, listening seriously to all my remarks, not dismissing 
them in the manner of most grownups. As a result [ was encouraged 
to question him about his affairs, the mysterious motives of an 
adult. For instance, it puzzled me that he should remain in the 
small parish, when it was evident, to my mind, that he could have 
conquered the world if he chose. 

\s we relaxed one evening alter supper in the summer house— 
the one-room cabin behind the house proper where we took our 
meals during the hot days—I said, “All the family has left the parish. 
They live in Montreal or the States. They make a lot of money. 
Why do you stay here?” 


“You do not have to run to other places to find happiness,’ he 








oe” 


ee 


remarked. “The place is not important. 
The parish has a church, the blacksmith, 
the yard-goods shop of the good Widow 


Tessier. The big cities only multiply the 


shops without multiplying the happi 


Ness. 


The days passed as quietly as the 


river that flowed beside the parish, and 
{ was content to walk 
beside my Uncle. I eained five pounds 
and grew an inch and my Uncle notched 


ind work and sit 


another hole in my belt. 

And then she arrived. 

Never again have | been able to in- 
hale lilac without being taken back to 
that moment when | stepped out of 


church on a Sunday morning and found 


her standing at the bottom of the steps. 


She looked up at me 


and smiled 


and my heart became 


too large for my 
body and the world tilted perilously. Of 
all tragedies, I 


clattered down the 


suddenly tripped and 


stone steps, finding 
myself at her feet, prostrate. 
I raised my head and lost myself in 


the blue flowers that were her eyes. I 
wanted to die for her on the spot and 
yet never did lile 
important. 

My Uncle dusted oft my 
1 became aware 


appear as sweet and 
clothes and 
that the lovely strange 
was accompanied by the Widow Tessier. 
The good widow undertook the intro- 
ductions and I learned that the captor 
of my heart was Mademoiselle Juliett: 
Gauthier, a distant cousin of the Widow 
Tessier, who had Montreal 


summer. 


come trom 
to pass the remainder of the 

The acknowledged the 
introductions, squeezing my hand as she 
“Jean Paul,” and 
like a 
no condition to follow 
the ensuing conversation, realizing only 
at the end that my Uncle had 
been invited to good 
widow's 

That 
ner that 


mademoiselle 


whispered demurely 


never had my name sounded 


caress. I was in 


and | 
supper at the 
that 
afternoon 


house evening. 

Sunday din 
strangely tasteless 
despite the molasses pie my Uncle had 


baked, I felt a 


lov ec. 


alter a 
Was to me 


need to talk about 


I dreaded the topic, however, fearing 


that my Uncle would instantly perceive 


my condition. Instead. I blurted out. 
“Uncle Theo, why is it that you have 
never married?” 

He accepted the question in good 
grace. “Voyons,’ he answered com- 
fortably, “could we sit here like this, 
two men enjoying peace after a good 


dinner, if there was a bonne femme rat 
tling dishes and scolding about this and 
that?” 

\t the Widow Tessier’s that night, 
my Uncle and I sat stiffly in the stuffy 
parlor that was opened only (as the 
good widow reminded us) 


on special 
occasions. Juliette—she 


insisted from 
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the very beginning that I call her that 
was bright and gay. At first, my Un- 


cle’s conversation reminded me of La 
Rouge on a balky day, tull of sudden 
stops and urgent starts, but his awk- 


wardness vanished as 


Juliette encow 


aged him to talk. And he could never 
resist an audience. Soon, he was 
launched on his favorite stories 


about the loup-garou, that dreaded, 
pale horse a man might turn into if he 
failed to receive the 
P’tit 
without 


sacraments at 
Jean LaFlosse 
stopping — tor 


Easter 


wl 


about 
1 ~=©6danced 


thirty-two hours at a wedding and was 


never seen again wearing shoes. 


We laughed and giggled, Juliette and 


I, and the evening passed pleasantly, 


but too soon the good widow began 


vVawning without 


discretion. I felt a 
sadness at leaving so soon, but my heart 


pirouetted when Juliette asked if I 
would take her to find blueberries the 
next afternoon. 

On the way home, I recalled the 


treasures of information gleaned from 


the evening. Juliette was twenty-three, 
she loved fast horses and sad songs and 
and the had 


hinted of something sad in her past. 


children, widow 


good 

Only once did my Uncle speak as we 
trudged “You know 
how old I am, Jean-Paul?” he inquired, 
a wistfulness in 


beside the river. 


his voice. ‘Forty-four.” 


I did not assess the meaning olf his 


words, thinking to myseli only what 


an old man. 
Juliette and I went blueberrying the 
next day, and | 


tragedy it must be to be 
was struck dumb with 
love and longing when I came upon het 
in a green field, her full lips stained 
with the blue of berries, eves that were 
deeper still than the color of the stained 
lips. 

In the days to follow, happiness bub 
bled in me for I divided my time be- 
tween the two persons (outside of my 
parents, of course) I loved the most. I 
spent the mornings sharing the chores 
of the farm with my Uncle, but during 
the afternoons I transferred my allegi 
Juliette. My 


mind; in 


ance to Uncle did not 
fact, he had grown 
silent and subdued and I feared that he 


was being visited with a summer com- 


seem to 


plaint, but he assured me that he was in 
good health. 
trailed 


My conscience quieted, | 
Juliette through the rooms at 
the good while she 
dusted and cleaned, sat across trom het 


widow's house 
while she sewed, or leaned dreamily on 
the table while she baked. 

She, too, became lost in pensive mo- 
ments and once, sitting near a_ poplar 
beside the 


river, I caught her gazing 
sadly at the water. I asked her if she 
were troubled and she stirred herself. 


“When you are grown up, Jean Paul, 
you will find that there are many things 


to be sad about .” she replied, “You 
will learn someday, little one.” 

I wanted to tell her that I was almost 
fifteen, that being a man had nothing 
to do with age, that only a man could 
know the anguish of my heart. 

Soon afterward, my Uncle ended his 
period of solitude. One day I heard hin 
exclaim “Twenty two!” as he picked a 
large tomato off the vine, and his spir- 
its seemed lifted, as if he had made an 
important decision, 

He puzzled me somewhat, for he in. 
sisted on dressing in his best on Wed- 
nesday evenings to attend the 
tion of the 


Senedic- 
Blessed Sacrament. I was 
annoyed at wearing stiff Sunday cloth- 
ing in the middle of the week, until | 
discovered to my delight that Juliette 
also was there. 

My Uncle decided, that it was 
time to change the curtains in the sum- 
mer house, a matter that required fre- 
quent visits to the good widow's shop 


too, 


where, of course, Juliette often was to 
be found. And then, of all miracles, he 
invited Juliette to take a ride with us 
on the cariole and I saw him dressing 
carefully in his bedroom. 

Thereafter, my Uncle, Juliette, and 
I spent many hours together, walking 
across the countryside, jiggling in the 
The davs 
passed quickly, and I dreaded the day 


when | 


cariole, visiting the auctions. 


would return again to the 
routine of my life with my parents and 
brothers and sisters. And so | made my 
plans for the Fete de Bien Merci, the 
feast which climaxed the summer in the 
parish, falling as it did in thé final days 
ol \ugust. 

The feast commemorated the ending 
of a plague that had ravisned the parish 
many offered 
merci—to God. But in my 


condition, I 


years before and good 


thanks—bien 
found myseli 


more interested in the legend that had 


love-swept 


grown to be a part of thc feast. For 
they said that no man who asked for the 
hand of a girl on the eve of the feast 


would be refused. 

The night before the festivities, I 
set out alone for the Widow ‘Tessier’s 
house, determined to confess my love 


and hoping that the miraculous legend 
of the feast 
tragic 


would somehow settle the 
age. If the 
the thought weak 
ened me. I pictured her walking beside 
me in the procession; her erm in mine 
as we danced and played games; kneel- 
ing beside me in the church during the 
High Mass. 

I knocked at the door and soon the 
good widow appeared. I asked very 
formally if I might see Juliette, but she 
lifted her shoulders. “She is not here, 
little one,” she replied. “She has gone. 
To Montreal.” 


differences in our 


miracle occurred . 
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The warped planks of the piazza 
seemed to buckle under my feet. “Gone 
: for good?” I inquired, unable to 
hide the tremor in my voice. 

The good widow laughed and_ her 
eves made merry. “Non, non. She re- 
turns late tonight. With a surprise, my 
boy 
‘\ surprise for me?” I inquired, res- 
cued from purgatory. 

She raised a thin finger to her lips 
“Enough, enough,” she said. “You will 
see tomorrow morning at the fele. Now, 
go along ¢ 

\s I ran 
Juliette truly would bring me a surprise 
Montreal, I 
ing smartly 


homeward, wondering il 
Uncle walk- 
along the road, his head 
erect, his neck squeezed into the stiff 


from met my 


collar. He strode along with determina- 
tion until he noticed me. Then his step 
faltered. 

“Where are you going all dressed up, 
Uncle Theo?” I asked. 

“AL... a walk, a stroll,” he replied. 

I told him about Juliette and the trip 
to Montreal and the surprise. But he 
did not respond with enthusiasm. In- 
stead, he turned homeward with me. 
“Are you not going for your stroll?” I] 
asked. 

“I feel tired,” he said. “It’s a big day 
tomorrow. ‘ 

Dawn arrived pulling a soft veil of 
pink across the hills and found me al- 
ready dressed and leaning on the win- 
dow sill. My Uncle stirred in his room 
and brought the 
day’s arrival from the chicken coops. 

With 
walked across the dew-dampened fields 


the morning breeze 


empty stomachs rumbling, we 
of morning, joining the other parish- 
ioners on the way to church. When we 
arrived, my eves searched the clusters of 
people for a sign of the good widow or 
Juliette. 

My Uncle’s hand 
der sharply and I turned to see the 
good widow emerging from her shop, fol- 
lowed by Juliette in a heart-shaped bon- 
net... and someone else behind her, 


gripped my shoul- 


a tall, dark man with a shiny derby and 
a checkered from which a 
chain draped, catching at the sun. 
The three of them approached us, 
Juliette smiling proudly and a_ bit 
wildly, her arm in the stranger’s arm, 


vest watch 


and never before had her smile been as 
dazzling. As she approached, I looked 
up at my Uncle. Pain had shattered his 
face, drawn his lips downward, twisted 
the wrinkles of laughter into incisions 
of bleakness. Suddenly, I knew how 
much he loved her, how he had loved 
her all the 

I listened in silent horror as the intro- 
ductions were performed. He was a 
Monsieur Marcel DesCartes, a salesman 
of cutlery from Montreal, and the good 


time. 





widow, giggling outrageously and flirt- 
ing with nobody in particular, gushed 
something about a lover’s quarrel that 
had settled. 

Why is it I am standing here and 


been 


have not died? I remember asking my- 
self. 

Somehow, the procession began, the 
parishioners forming in lines behind the 
priests. And that was the beginning of a 
day that shaped itself into a nightmare, 
worse than a dream of the loup-garou, a 
grotesque arrangement of too bright a 
sun, too loud the talking and singing, 
too beautiful the face of Juliette flitting 
here and there, laughing, laughing. 
Finally, I ran to find my Uncle and we 
abandoned the feast. 

That evening, summer fled from the 
parish. The air, as we sat on the steps 
of the piazza, chilled the bones, and my 
Uncle insisted that I struggle into one 
of his woolen sweaters. 

We sat side by side, together, and yet 
we were each alone. We had been care- 
ful not to mention Juliette or the feast 
but spoke instead of the arrangements 
that soon must be made for my return 
to my family, to school. 

My Uncle had shrouded himself in 
melancholy, and | did not know 
whether to feel more sorry for him or 
\fter a 
‘A salesman of cutlery,” 


myself, while, I grew restless. 
I said, waving 
my hand as I had seen my Uncle do. 

“IT am sorry, Jean Paul,” he said. 
“Your first love, eh? And I did not have 
the eyes to see it, to prepare you for 
the tragedy of first loves...” 

I snapped my fingers, feigning a non- 
chalance | “Any woman 


who could love a man with a shiny 


did not feel. 


derby and a vest like that \nd we 
fell silent. 
Finally, breaking the silence that 


lengthened with the shadows, my Uncle 
said, “I am an old fool, my boy.” 

“No, no,” I cried instantly. 

He held up a firm hand, halting the 
trafic of my words. “Now listen. Listen 
to an old fool who deceived himself as 
well as a young one. Although it is true 
that I deceived myself for a lifetime and 
you only for a few months. . .” 

He looked 
you asked me many things and I did 
not answer the truth because I did not 
know then the truth myself. I told you 
1 stayed here in the parish because I 
could find happiness here. Well, I de- 
ceived you. I afraid to venture. 
Your father ventured, and your other 
stayed behind, afraid to 
leave, afraid of the world outside.” 

He smiled uncertainly at me. “To no 


away. “A long time ago, 


was 


uncles, but I 


one else could I say these things. You 
asked why I did not marry and | 
laughed. Yet I always wanted a bonne 
femme. Again, I was afraid to venture, 





that a would 


the world 


woman hurt me just as 


might hurt me. So I re- 
mained on the farm in the parish and I 
did not disturbed.” 


have my heart 


Dusk had invaded the piazza and his 


face was dim. “Then you came, Jean 
Paul, and reminded me ec! the sons | 
would never have. And, later, Juliette. 
For the first time in my life I allowed 
myself to . . .” he paused and then 
went on... “to tall in love. For one 
time in my life. I threw down the 
fences n 


flames 
footed. \s 


you saw, she did not love me. Yet, yet, 


He lighted his pipe and th 


etched his tace. “So, I was 


thought it would 
with af- 
hurts, of course, but 


it is not as bad as | 


be.” shoulder 


He poked my 
fection. “The pride 
allowed 


there is something else. | my- 


self a big bite of lite instead of the 


small taste. And although it went down 


hard, it was good to eat : 
I looked him full in the face and he 
said: “But vou, Jean Paul, you. I let 


you down. You passed from childhood 
into another time and I did not help. 


I let vou become hurt... 

“But I'm not hurt. Uncle Theo,” I 
protested. “TI, too, took a big bite out 
of life, not only Juliette, ‘but every- 
thing . . . the farm, the talks we had, 


the long steps I took to keep up with 
you until I could do it without becom- 
ing tired ... and vou 

| wrapped mv hands 


just you.” 
around my 


knees. “It was a good summer in many 
ways,” I said. trving to keep from call- 
ing up the picture of Juliette. “And I 
did not catch cold one time even.” 
“Yes, vou've grown, Jean Paul,” he 


said. “Not only in the body but in the 


spirit, where it counts 


not too bad a 


Perhaps I was 
father, although I might 
been better. You have vouth on 
though | 


to vou now. 


have 
that is 
But let this 


your side. even know 
of no assistance 
summer be a good memory, the 
and the bitter. As for me, 


Perhaps next spring I will leave, see the 


sweet 
who knows? 


world a little. try to make mav way 


We sat there and the night was alive 
around us and autumn warred with 
summer in the breeze 

“But why are we sad. Uncle Theo?” 
I asked, for I could deceive myself no 


longer. 


“The getting of wisdom is always a 
sad thing.’ he said. “The things that 
make you wis¢ do not often make you 
happy. But they make you a better 


man, perhaps 


In a few davs I returned home, and 
whenever 


that 


for many vears afterward, 


anyone in the familv mentioned 


summer I spent in Canada with my 
Uncle Theo. I would smile to myself 
and feel again wise and sad and like 
a man. 
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TO A YOUNGSTER in braids and 
gingham, perched intently on the edge 
of the pew, the words of the old pastor 
came as an unwelcome revelation. He 
was giving his usual instructions to the 
young of the parish and had digressed 
to relate the story of St. Monica. He told 
it, | believe, to prove that prayers are 
always answered. One sentence still 
stands out indelibly: “For twenty years 
she wept and prayed—she wept and 
prayed,” he repeated with a_ voice 
weighted down with tears, “for her way- 
ward son.” 

Somehow in the mind of the child 
who sat in the front seat there arose the 
image of a weak, lugubrious soul, 
clothed in dark garments, forever going 
about with folded hands and _tear-be- 
dimmed eyes. Simultaneously — there 
awoke within me (for I was the child 
in the front pew) an immediate, deep- 
seated dislike for St. Monica. I would 
have ‘naught to do with weeping saints, 
I determined. Life was bright and gay; 
prayer was desirable, even a joy. And 
saints were those whose lives radiated 
happiness—Francis and Patrick and 
Teresa and a host of others. They and 
not Monica would share my devotions. 

Succeeding confirmed what 
might have been a mere childish preju- 
dice. The next year at school I had to sit 
with a girl named Monica. At that time 
] was positive that there wasn't a re- 
deeming feature about her from the tip 
of her blunt, pug nose to the equally 
blunt tip of her much-scuffed shoes. 
Now I know that she was just the sec- 


events 


ond link in a chain of circumstances that 
bade me regard the name of Monica as 
a red flare urging a detour with all 
speed. 

Later, in my high school days, my 
mother decided that I should learn to 
sew. This I dutifully attempted; each 
day I sat one hour under the close super- 
vision of Sister Monica. But like 
Penelope of old, only with much less 
purposefulness, the stitches I made one 
day I ripped the next. At the end of 
six weeks, Sister Monica decided that 
God must have intended such clumsy 
fingers as mine for other purposes and 
we parted company. 

With my confirmed by a 
third unpleasant experience, I deliber- 
ately ejected from my life forever any- 
thing that savored of the name Monica. 

Such was my concept of all Monicas 
when I was first came upon her son’s 
Confessions. The reading of this master- 
piece was quite accidental. There had 
been no ineluctable “tolle lege, tolle 
lege.” Down an assigned list of Latin 
readings I noted the title, and I turned 
to the book, partly out of a sense of 
duty and partly as a respite from the 
swerving atoms of Lucretius and the 


aversion 
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Ny Apology to 
- Saint Monica 


terse sententiousness of Tacitus. I found 
the respite. I also found what was in- 
comparably more valuable—ihe woman 
I had ignored for years. 

Of course I found the tears. They 
were there aplenty. But they were the 
tears of a soul, tears that the 
Church commemorates yearly in the Col- 
lect of St. Monica’s Mass. And beyond 
them all were the qualities that made 
Monica a human, lovable woman. It 
was the full realization of this that sent 
me scurrying to my knees with a belated 
apology. 

Blunted as I 
charms for 


strong 


Monica’s 
awakening was 
gradual. It was at the wine-bibbing in- 
cident which Augustine tells in the 
ninth book that I capitulated. 

In the household of Monica’s father, 
the care of the children had been en- 
trusted to a “certain decrepit maid-serv- 
ant.”’ Now, she was a woman of the old 
school who would have been aghast at 
the twentieth-century mode of bringing 
up children, “being earnest in restrain- 
ing them with a kind of holy severity.” 
Accordingly, put young Monica 
and her sisters through a training that 
might intimidate a Carmelite 
today. 

Not a single drink of water was per- 
mitted outside meals “when they were 
most temperately (the italics are mine) 
fed at their parents’ table.” But, as a wise 
pedagogue, she carefully explained to 
her charges the reason for the prohibi- 
tion: “Now you would be content to 
drink water, because you are not suffered 
to have wine; but when you shall come 
to be married and be made mistresses 
and all the _ provisions 
thereof, water will be despised by you, 
but the custom of drinking will prevail 
upon you. 

For a time her rigor succeeded. But 
daughter of Eve that Monica was, “there 
stole upon her an inclination to the 
love of wine.” So when she drew the 
wine from the cask for each meal, she 
took to moistening her lips with a sip 
before emptying the dipper into the 


had been to 


years, my 


she 


novice 


ol houses 


flagon. The first taste was unpleasant 
but still she persisted in getting her 
daily portion. Gradually the amount was 
increased until young Monica quatted 
off full cups with an ease that would 
make her a welcome guest at a modern 


cocktail party. But not long delayed 
was the rebuke which was to correct her, 

A quarrel broke out between Monica 
and one of the maids. In the heat of 
the argument the latter upbraided Mon- 
ica with the trenchant epithet “wine- 
bibber” (the Latin 
even more expressive). Monica’s pride 
touched, As Augustine so con- 
cisely puts it, “As friends who flatter 
do corrupt, so enemies who quarrel 
with us do many times reform us.” The 
barb of the servant girl was effective; 
Monica forever abandoned her _ bibu- 
lous tendencies. 

Monica, the wife, should long have 
been the patron of all ‘women who 
marry irascible men. To begin with, 
Monica's choice of a husband was dic- 
tated by her parents, for “she was be- 
stowed upon a husband.” (ix.9) Now 
Patricius may have been, as his son 
says he was, a man of some standing 
among the local townspeople — in 
Tagaste, but that didn’t prevent him 
from being unfaithful to his wife in 
their early married life. This she en- 
dured in silence. Then, too, Patricius 
may have had an “excellent good na- 
ture,” but he also possessed a cantan- 
kerous temper that required more than 
Christian forbearance from Monica, She 
learned “not to resist her angry hus- 
band, not in deed only but not so much 
as in a word.” And when his outbursts 
of temper abated, “she, not he, would 
render account of her actions, if she 
found that he had been offended with- 
out reason,” 

When at the’ meetings of the town 
sewing circle or Ladies’ Aid, or whatever 
women’s club they had in north Africa, 
the women complained about 
husbands, some of them showing black 
or bruised faces, it was Monica who 
read them a lecture on the duty of a 
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wife. She who reminded them of their 
marriage contract ‘whereby themselves 
were declared servants to their lords.” 

Knowing how  hotheaded  Patricius 
was, and seeing too that his wife’s face 
was never marred, the women were im- 
pressed. And “such, of them as observed 
it (her advice) had. cause to give her 
thanks by their own experience; such 
again as observed it not continued in 
subjection to be daily vexed.” 

But Monica’s difficulties as a wile were 
not confined to her husband. She also 
had to face ‘the mother-in-law problem.” 


Here again she showed what stuff she 
was made of. At first dif h- 
culties no end. The servants did not like 


there were 
the new bride and kept carrying tales 
of her daughter-in-law to Patricius’ 
calmly accepted the 
situation and waited. In the end her tact 
and het 


mother. Monica 
“continuance in meekness and 
patience” won the day, for his mother— 
not Monica—went to Patricius and dis- 
closed to him “the meddling tongues 
whereby the domestic peace between her 


and her daughter-in-law had been dis- 
rupted,” 








Patricius, “taking care for the peace 
and discipline of his family” in sound 


fourth-century fashion, chastised the 


servants with blows. To climax matters, 


the good mother-in-law herself an- 
nounced that no one of the servants 
should ever again try to gain her favor 


by speaking unduly of her daughter-in- 


law. After this, they lived “in a most 
memorable sweetness of good will.” 
But it is Monica the mother who is 


enshrined most reverently in the pages 


of her son’s masterpiece. Always his 


welfare was at the 
that did. She 
so that he would not incur greater guilt 


heart of everything 
she delayed his baptism 
before God by post-baptismal sin. When, 
in his sixteenth year, Augustine began 
wild Patricius (then a 
catechumen) , that 


he was, was rather indulgent; in fact, he 


to sow Oats, 


man-centered pagan 
even got a certain vicarious pleasure out 
But with 
was otherwise. In all 


of Augustine’s 
Monica it 
tude she urged the lad to keep himself 


esx apades. 


solici- 


“pure from all women and especially 
from And 
mother, undeterred by his apparent dis- 


any man’s wile,” (ii.3) his 
regard for her wishes, continued to be 
vigilant. 

After the death of his father, Monica 
supplied the wherewithal that made it 
possible for Augustine, then seventeen, 


to continue his studies. But when he 
became a Manichean 
frank in her disapproval. She even “ex- 


and 


‘auditor,”” she was 
communicated him trom her table,” 


it took a dream to make her relent. 


In it she saw herself standing on a 
certain wooden rule. Toward her came 
an attractive voune man who at once 


asked the cause of her grief. When she 


had explained how troubled she was 
over her son’s going over to the Mani- 
cheans. he suggested “for her comfort 
that she should observe and see that 
where she was, there was I also.” Her 
hopes for Augustine’s conversion imme- 


diately returned and she readmitted 


him to table 


In relating this dream, Monica showed 


an acumen that was comparable to that 


of her brilliant son. For with the so- 


phistry peculiar to that era he inter- 


preted the words according to his own 


desires. He insisted that “standing on 
the same rule with him” meant that 
Monica would one dav be a \lanichean. 
Her answer was unhesitating. “No,” she 
said, “I was not told ‘where he is thou 
shalt be’ but ‘where thou art he will 
be’.” (iii.11) And the great Augustine 


was much more impressed by the keen- 


ness of his mother’s reply than by the 
dream itself. 

Augustine at home in Africa, a Mani- 
chean, was a great worry to his mother. 
But Augustine alone in Rome would be 
a matter of still greater anxiety. When 
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he announced his intention of going 
there to teach, Monica remonstrated. To 
the seacoast she followed him and _re- 
fused to go home without him. 

\ugustine’s reply was that of wayward 
sons down the centuries. He deceived his 
mother. He pretended that he was 
merely seeing a_ friend off; the time 
of sailing would be uncertain; it might 
be well for her to spend the night in 
an oratory of St. Cyprian hard by. This 
she did, and she awoke to find her son 
gone. In her grief and her accusations 
of “falsehood and cruelty’—apparently 
Monica did not mince words—Augustine 
saw more than a concern for his spiritual 
welfare. Monica the mother simply 
could not bear to be parted from he 
“fair-haired boy.” 

“Nor did her son prolong the separa 
tion. After a brief unsatisfactory stay in 
Rome, he went to Milan as a professor 
of rhetoric and sent for his mother. The 
journey from Africa to north Italy then 
entailed actual hardships, yet they did 
not daunt the robust Monica. Rather, 
she turned the tables on the sailors— 
usually they had to allay the fears of 
the passengers—by cheering them up in 
the midst of a storm and assuring them 
that they would make port. 

In Milan, Monica was not idle. Every 
thing she did continued to be centered 
around her son. She even tried to find 
a wife for him with the hope that his 
marriage might be accompanied by his 
baptism. (vi.l13) The mother of Adeo 
adatus would be an impediment to a 
new union. So back she must go to 
Africa. Surely it was Monica who tri 
umphed here, for Augustine confesses 
that at her departure his “heart that 
cleaved to her was broken and wounded 
until it bled.” 

Among the delightful pictures he 


| 
draws of his mother at Milan, none is 


more charming than the one in which 


he portrays the friendship between 
Ambrose and Monica. “She,” he says 
“loved that man as a very angel of God 
because she knew that by his means I 
had been brought to that wavering state 
of mind which brought with it abandon 
ment of Manicheanism.” In turn Am 
brose loved her for her most religious 
conversation and often congratulated 
\ugustine on having such a mother. 

As she had lived in Africa, “omitting 
upon no day to be present at the obla- 
tion upon thine altar, coming to the 
church daily, morning and evening, with 
©ut intermission,” (v.9) , so Monica lived 
in Milan. If she were alive today, she 
would be a source of joy to the most ex 
acting and liturgical of pastors. For un- 
like those women (and sometimes men) 
who cling to their own pet ways of wor- 
shiping God, Monica generously forsook 
her personal practices and submitted 
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willingly to local diocesan regulations. 

St. Augustine illustrates this by telling 
how his mother brought to the shrine of 
the saints “some provision of cakes, 
bread, and wine according to the cus- 
tom. in Africa’ only to have the door- 
keeper forbid her to bring them in. She 
waited only long enough to be told that 
such was the bishop’s wish—how bishops 
would bless her today!—and then will- 
ingly left her basket outside, and “‘in- 
stead of a basket filled with the fruits 
of the earth, she learned to carry her 
heart full of more pure desires to the 
tombs of the martyrs.” 

But with something of the bad boy 
still asserting itself, Augustine cannot 
refrain from adding: “But it seems to 
me... that my mother would not per- 
haps have yielded so easily to the put- 
ting away of her custom if she had been 
prohibited by any other whom she had 
not loved as well as Ambrose.” 

Monica’s earthly joys were culminated 
when Augustine broke the news of his 
conversion to her, “for now she saw that 
Thou hadst given her more in my regard 
than she was wont to beg of ‘Thee in all 
her sad and tearful lamentations.” 

With the attainment of her long-de 
sired hopes, Monica seemed to drop for- 
ever the shackles of the flesh. No longer 
does Augustine hint at her clinging to 
anything of this earth. At Cassiciacum 
she remained with him and his com- 
panions, “In habit a woman, in faith a 
man (virilis fide he says); hers was the 
resignation of 


age, the tenderness of a 
mother, the devotion of a true Chris 
tian.” 

From that time on, chronologically 
speaking, it is Monica the saint whom 
we meet. There is that memorable mys- 
tic experience at the window at Ostia at 


the end of which she cries out, “There 
nothing now in this life wherein | 
take delight.” (ix.9) Formerly she had 


cherished hopes that her body might lie 
beside that of Patricius. Now she said 
with perfect equanimity, “Lay this body 
where you will, let not any care thereof 
disquiet you; this only I entreat that 
you will remember me at the altar of 
the Lord, wheresoever you be.” 

Before this prayer of a stalwart saint 
of God, I bow my head, humbled ex- 
ceedingly. I’m sorry, Monica, sorry fo1 
all the hard thoughts I had about you. 
Penitent now, I meekly come and with 
Holy Mother, the Church, I pray: 

“O God, the comforter of the sorrow- 
ful and the salvation of them that put 
their trust in Thee, who had merciful 
regard to the loving tears of blessed 
Monica in bringing about the conver- 
sion of her son Augustine: grant that 
by their united intercession, we may 
grieve over our sins and attain grace and 
pardon from Thee. Amen.” ; & 
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The heroism of Margaret 










McCloskey has made her 
blindness no handicap to 


a full, happy life 


Mrs. Margaret McCloskey of 
Fort Fairfield, Me., went blind, 
one might say, almost by choice, 
A diabetic, she and her husband, 
Ned, a golf pro by vocation, 
had almost resigned themselves 
to being childless for, the doctors 
warned, pregnancy for a diabetic 
is always fatal—for both child 
and mother. Then, several years 
ago, Margaret McCloskey dis- 
covered that she was pregnant. 
All medical advice incicated the 
necessity of an abortion. Mrs, 
McCloskey steadfastly refused to 
follow the advice: she would 
have her baby when it had a 
chance to live and uot before, 
Her refusal led to three months 
in the hospital, in the course 
of which her case became a his 
toric one for diabetic women, 
although her baby, born by Cae- 
sarian section, lived only 14 
hours after birth. There was 
another consequence of Mrs. 
McCloskey’s valiant determina- 
tion: in the two years after the 
delivery, she went blind. Her 
sight and her child—a_ heavy 
price, some would say, for deter- 
mination. Yet Mrs. McCloskey 
knows that this heavy price has 
bought precious— 
peace of mind and a happiness 


something 


that even she did not realize 3 
would come when the price was 
being paid. © 
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BLIND 
WIFE continued 
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Active in St. Denis parish, Mrs. McCloskey 


chats with pastor, Father Rice, at recent parish supper 





Though Marge can do most household jobs safely, her husband,Ned, helps out where there is danger of cutting or burning, 
Left, he slices bread and, center, pours coffee. But even withnormally messy tasks like feeding baby, Marge makes out fine 


While she was going blind, Marge and Ned McCloskey thought 
of adopting a child since they would never be able to have 


Life at the McCloskeys reflects a 

, e Bae one of their own. They dismissed the idea as dreaming, 

happy normalcy rooted in loving sacrifice however, for what agency would give a child to a woman 
who was going blind. So they thought. But then on a thread 
ol hope they decided to see. A Catholic agency, impressed 
by the McCloskey’s loving spirit, said it) would consider 
them. Meanwhile, Mrs. McCloskey took a three-month course 
at St. Paul’s Rehabilitation Center for the Blind in Newton, 
Mass. There she learned how the blind, with proper train- 
ing, can live almost as normal a life as. sighted people. 
\bout the same time, the McCloskeys adopted ferry, who 
is now six and a big help to mother around the house. Later, 
they adopted Barbara, who is now two and as sweet as only 
two can be. Very recently, they took in Al, fourteen, Mrs. 
McCloskey does all her own work around the house and it 
Bol } takes time for a visitor to realize that she is blind. ‘The 
\ | realization comes in simple things, a request to read a label 
: on a can, a question like—‘Is she bleeding?”—when a child 
falls and is hurt. Otherwise, everything is normal; Mrs. 

When Barbara got hurt, she ran to mother McCloskey irons, bakes, cleans, like any other housewile. 


who felt fe it asking, “Is she bleeding?” She even plays golf: Ned tells her where to aim her stroke. 





. 
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Bedtime for Barbara is a happy time at the McCloskeys, a time for a story and prayers with mother and so 
horse play with Daddy, It is all part of the happine ss fo) which \largaret McCloskey has paid heavil 
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Serra ...for vocations 


In his ten years as executive secretary of Serra Inter- 
national, an organization of laymen interested in 
fostering vocations to the priesthood, Harry J. 
O’Haire of Chicago, IIl., has seen it grow to its pres- 
ent status as a far-flung international movement with 
167 clubs and 8.000 members in a half-dozen coun- 
tries. In view of the rigorous standards Serra 
applies to its members, this must be put down as 
something of a phenomenal success. O’Haire ex- 


plains it by pointing to the importance of the task 


before Serra: “Without vocations, the Church will 
wither. Serra is working on the most important 


problem facing the Church and at the same time a 


problem that is close to the hearts of the Pope and 


the bishops. Nor are we forgetting the need for an 


each Serra club aims at edu- 


active lay apostolate; 
cating its own members in Catholic principles.” 
How does Serra work? First off, it is extremely) 
selective in recruiting members: only men who 
already show evidence of Catholic leadership are 
invited to join. The keystone of the Serra program 
As O’Haire says, “Only the Holy Ghost 


can plant the seeds of a vocation, so prayer is 


is prayer. 


essential.” On the practical level, Serra uses essay 
contests and special vocation days to arouse interest 
in vocations to the priesthood among young boys. 
Special efforts are also directed at parents. “It’s a 
shame to have to say it,” O’Haire points out, “but 
in this day, parental objections are still the principal 


obstacle to vocations.” 
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Apostolic 
bookstore 


a ed 


Madonna sculpture by Lambert-Rucki 


“T don’t know the name of the book or of the author, and I don't 


I think it’s 





know the publisher, but somewhere in the middle 





the middle—no, wait a minute, it’s in the very beginning—well, 
du- | anyway, it’s something about a saint who lived in the fourth 

century, and, oh, yes, it has a red cover. You must know the 
ely | book I mean!” Not all the requests that Nina Polcyn, owner- 
ho | manager of Chicago’s St. Benet Book Shop, are as bizarre as 
are | this one, but the same sense of personal service that saw to it 
am | that the caller’s request was filled does go into the fulfillment of 


ost | every order that comes into Miss Poleyn’s bookshop. For per- 
is } sonal service is the byword that has made St. Benet’s famous 
ay | around Chicago, personal service, that is, and quality. The qual- 
est ity comes in the wide selection of good books available at St. 
yS. | Benet’s and in its distinctive collection of religious art for home 
a | and liturgy. And as if being a good book and art shop were 
ut | not enough to set St. Benet’s apart, it has also performed a use- 
al ful service in acting as an informal clearinghouse, meeting 


jlace. and unifying force for apostolic groups in Chicago. 
d =) z oo) 
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Gone are the crusty old —*™ 


zillionaire sportsmen like 


Phil Ball who saw baseball 


as a game. The carpetbaggers have 


taken over the sport... 


BACK IN THE DARK ages of 1930 or 
thereabouts, there was a baseball team 
called the St. It was, by 
the standards of that day, quite a bad 
baseball club and it tottered along near 
the shag end of the 


Louis Browns. 


American League 
accompanied by other have-nots like the 
Boston Red Sox and the Chicago White 
Sox. 

One day 
Louis, 


Red 


offering an 


the were in St. 
attraction which 
might, in the most favorable of circum- 
stances, many as 2,500 
paying customers. The circumstances on 
this day 


Sox 


have drawn as 


were altogether unfavorable. 


A thin, mean rain had been falling 
since. dawn, drenching the field, cooling 
the enthusiasm of the most dedicated 


fans. 

About noon, a junior executive in the 
office telephoned the Browns’ owner for 
permission to postpone the game. There 
was no point in trying to play, he 
pointed out, for it stood to reason no- 
body would come to the park. 

“I’m coming,” the owner said. “We'll 
play. 


The drizzle continued and the game 


went on, for the entertainment of the 
owner and two or three guests, plus 
half a dozen cash customers who had 


nowhere else to go. 
The owner’s name was Philip De- 
Catesby Ball, and what he did that day 


wasn't even slightly smart from a busi- 
nessman’s point of view. The point is, 
where baseball was concerned, Ball was 
club owner 


no businessman. He was a 


of a sort that no longer exists. 
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This is baseball's immeasurable loss. 


Phil Ball hot- 
tempered, profane old zillionaire who 


was a crusty, obstinate, 
owned a baseball team because he was a 
baseball fan. The Browns were the only 
had 
never won a pennant, and he vowed 
that no much it him 
he would go on paying the bills until 
they (He died with that 
goal unreached and a dozen more years 


team in the major leagues that 


matier how cost 


did win one. 


were to pass before an American League 
championship went to St. Louis.) 

“How much do you lose on that silly 
hobby of yours?” Ball was asked by his 
friend, Harry Sinclair, the oil man who 
raced the great Rancocas Stable of 
horses. 

‘A hundred thousand a year,” Ball 
said. “Maybe $200,000 in a bad year. 
Why?” 

“You must be Sinclair said. 

“Yeh?” Ball said. “What does it cost 


you to feed and bet on those horses?” 


insane,” 


“That,” Sinclair said, “is different.” 
If baseball is a business, then men like 
Phil Ball weren't good for it. Ball 
was a rich man who could afford to 


have a team play for his personal satis- 
faction before otherwise empty stands, 
but the visiting club got nothing from 
the gate to defray hotel and travel costs. 
Ball and his sort were bad business. It 
is a pity they have vanished. ‘They were 
sportsmen, 

With a 
men 
called our 


few possible exceptions, the 
who now own the sport that is 
national game fall into two 


classes: some are industrialists with little 


ft 


if 


or no actual interest in the game, who] 
team for and} 
advertising, that it 
helps sell their product and increases 


sponsor a institutional 


personal feeling 
their stature in the community; some are 


carpet-baggers out for large, quick 
profits. : 

Within a few weeks, the players will 
Florida and Arizona 
ing camps to prepare for the season ol ; 
1958. In Phoenix, Ariz., Willie Mays} 


and his playmates will rehearse a rou 





assemble in train-§ 


tine calculated to charm the populace 
of San Francisco. The sunshine of Vero 
Beach, Fla., will tan the pelts of the Los} 
Angeles Dodgers. I 
Angeles and San 
handsome cities, each 


: : } 
Los Francisco are} 


big, with a rich] 
sports background, both eminently qual- 
ified for major league baseball. If their 
arrival in the big leagues were the re- 
sult of normal, healthy expansion of a 
prospering enterprise, then it would b 
cause for unqualified rejoicing. Instead, | 
the irre: 
sponsible get-rich-quick attitude of the} 
modern 


these cities are symbols of 


club owner. j 

Let the Supreme Court rule as it will 
on the question of whether baseball is 
When the National 


League owners voted permission for the 


sport or business. 


' 
Giants and Dodgers to jump across the 
country, they stated the position of base- 
ball’s hierarchy in terms which nobody 
could misunderstand. 


Baseball, their action said clearly, is | 
a privately owned enterprise operated § 
exclusively for private gain; the com} 


munity which a club has pretended to 
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represent and the fans who have kept 
the franchise alive have no rights what- 
ever. 

Because this is the position that base- 
ball has chosen, this is the light in which 
Re- 
garded with cold dispassion as a business 
proposition, the retreat from New York 
maneuver olf 


today’s changes must be viewed. 


is a selfish muttonheads, 
short-sighted on their part and calami- 
tous for the game. 

All it accomplishes is the despolia- 
tion of two of the sport’s mightiest fran- 
chises, the abject surrender of the 
world’s 


ol the 


greatest 
Pacific 


a leg supporting the game for 


market, the crippling 
Coast League which has 
been 
generations. Why was it done? 

Well, Horace Stoneham, owner ol the 
still for 
deterioration of the great organization 
which he had have 
been ten years ago, anyway, that guests 
New York 
Baseball Writers’ Association laughed at 
a lyrical description of the Polo Grounds 
operation: 


Giants, sat years watching the 


inherited. It must 


at the annual dinner of the 


A Giant ts a midget gettin’ by on his 
past; 

He can’t hit a hook or fast. 

His club makes money, though it’s 


nothin’ 


gone to pot; 

The fans go there to dream of Hub- 

bell and Ott. 

Over the years, the Giants played 
poorly and did the sort of business their 
performance merited. The city grew up 
around the Polo Grounds, threatening 
to strangle it. When at long last he felt 


the noose tightening, Stoneham cried, 
“We are lost!” and fled west. 

New York, he said, no longer could 
support three teams, although the metro- 
politan area has a population of 15,000,- 
000. He moved to a city with a popula- 
1,000,000. 

No such financial pinch motivated 
Walter O'Malley, 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 


tion of less than 


president of the 
He has had one of 
the most prosperous clubs in the game, 
yet several years ago he started paving 
move out of Brooklyn’s 


Field. ‘The 
| 


he announced, 


the way for a 
Ebbets park was obsolete, 
underlined this 


argument by transferring some of Brook- 


and he 


lyn’s home games to Jersey City, whose 
park is smaller than Ebbets Field but 
has parking space for 7,000 cars at $1 
aprece, 

Ebbets Field but 
O'Malley sold it, placing himself in the 


The Dodgers owned 


position of a tenant about to be dispos- 
sessed. Having gained territorial rights 
in Los Angeles by acquiring the Pacific 
Coast there, he de- 
clared that unless the City of New York 


made a new playground available with- 


League franchise I 


out delay, he would move his team. 
He did a first-rate job of shifting from 
his own shoulders to those of the city 
fathers the responsibility of keeping the 
Brooklyn. 
than a suspicion here that he 


Dodgers in There is more 
never 
meant to keep them in Brooklyn, that 
he had for years been eyeing California 
as a gold claim which somebody else 
would stake out if he didn’t 


\t any rate, after playing one city 


move fast. 


Left—The fans may 
made by men who put dollars before sport. Center 
—Phil Ball, left, was a man who spent thousands 
in the belief that baseball is not a business. But 
fans like those above finds things different now 


Wide World Photos 
roar, but the decisions are 


by 
RED SMITH 


against the other, he hustled the Los 
deal 
which has since encountered legal and 


political snags. No 


Angeles civic authorities inio a 


matter what, the 


Dodgers are gone from Brooklyn and 
Harlem. 


speaking, 


the Giants from 
Generally 
have not 


baseball fans 


vet felt the effect of these 


There is one case known here 


ho is moving his fam- 


changes. 
of a Giant fan w 


ily to San Francisco: he happens to be a 


waiter by p! stession, believes he can do 
as well in the fine restaurants ol that 
city as in New York. Mostly, though, 
the full meaning won't strike home until 
the 1958 season opens. 

Then it will be discovered that the 


nation’s largest city, the entertainment 


capital of the rid, has only about 
sixty-five days of baseball a year. All 
of a sudden, it will be discovered that 
headline performers like Stan Musial, 
Hank Aaron, Willie Mays, and Red 
Schoendienst aren't playing the Palace 


any longer, they're just hitting the Pan- 


tages circuit 


With the American League holding 
the fort alone. it will be like Broadway 
eetting only half of the hit shows, seeing 
My Fatr Lad mut not South Pacific, 
entertaining Aiss Me Kate but not Okla 
homa, 

When this comes to pass, when the 
National League is a company of no 


mads without representation in the na 


tion’s greatest city, fans will ask them- 


selves why it came about and who was 


responsible. Chances are they ll put the 


blame where it 


be longs. 
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We had offered to take the old woman to Rome. 
It was a simple gesture of gratitude. It 


turned into a frightening experience 


Ly Robert bbelieter 





M, wife and I had left our small 


apartment in Rome that morning. I had 
just finished the last revision of a 
magazine story, and it had seemed a 
good idea to take a few days’ trip 
while it was being typed in final form. 
Almost at random we had chosen to 
visit the Royal Palace at Casserta, near 
Naples; and about noon, as we drove 
along the curving and hilly road which 
becomes, at intervals, the main street 
of a series of small villages, a Fiat 
changed its mind about trying to pass 
our Renault and scraped our left rear 
fender. 

It was a trivial accident—the toy 
automobiles bore only superficial scars, 
and their occupants were not even 
shaken up. But it drew the inevitable 
crowd, and a vigile rolled up on his 
motorcycle, looking troubled and 
important. He had just produced a 


blu 
ol 


slo 


MLO 











Our arrival was 


blunt pencil and leaning on the fender 
ol the Fiat, had begun to take down 
almost endless information, 
the 


mother, that Italian law requires, when 


slowly—the 


including maiden name of my 


the old) woman appeared on the ede 


1 the crowd. 


She was balancing a copper conca full 


water on her head: she had carried 


t like that barefoot uphill from the 
village pump, as she probably had done 
every day of her life. She was tiny and 
spare, a small, brown nut of a woman, 
ith quite beautiful, snapping, black 
eves and almost no teeth. She was 
surely the oldest human being we had 
ever seen—the oldest-looking, at any 
rate, But her chin was high, her back 
was absolutely straight, and she wore 


the water-loaded conca as though it 


were a crown without weight. 


she scolded hex 


regal, 


Bantam and 


the 





cue to start a minor holiday. 


way through the crowd, peered at my 
wile, and said abruptly, “Come inside.” 
Hei looked like a 


she pointed to a plaster farm building 


forefinge: twig as 


near the road. 


“My house. You need to rest. Vien. 
Come.” 

My wile is a far from fragile girl, 
last 
But when she began to explain 
this, the old 


irritably. 


and the thing she needed was to 


rest. 
her hand 


woman waved 


“This is not for you,” she interrupted. 


This is tor the men. Leave them to 
argue with each other while you rest 
and eat. Come.” 


And taking her hand, she led her into 
the 
Something more 


farmhouse. 


than an hour and a 
half had passed betore I saw her again. 


The kitchen 
when | but I 


farmhouse was empty 


went in, followed the 


Boys 











and 


girls waved and ran after 
sound of voices and the smell of food 
to the grape arbor in back, where at 


least four generations of the old woman’s 


family—and my wife—were sitting in 
loud festivity and the warmest friend- 
liness around a large table, littered 
with the remains ol a feast 

They called the old woman Nonnina 
Everyone called her that, they told me 


It means Little Grandmother and suited 


her far better than any of the several 
saints’ names with which she had been 
baptized in the village church close to 
a century before 
“ 4dmericanti eh? someone said 
fmericant d Nuova York. . But 
now you live in Roma, eh?” When | 


nodded, several of them repeated 


“Roma...” as we might 


have said “Sa 


markand ind looked at us both 
as if a kind of glory was shining about 
our heads. 
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Then out of the conversation at the 
other end of the table, I heard 
thing that puzzled me. My 


some- 
wile, col 
lecting her bag and gloves, was saying 
in her textbook Italian: “Well, Signora, 
have you decided? Will you?” 
The others chuckled. I had no 
what the joke was, but Nonnina’s de- 
scendants 


idea 


eer smiles for 


waited with e: 4 


her answer. 


“Me? Mamma mia! You are rich 
Americanit. Why should you bother 
with me?” 

“Rich!” my wife repeated, with a 


wry glance in my direction. There was 
no way to explain that in spite of th« 
little car and the flat in 


exactly as 


Rome, we wert 
“Not 


I mean it. Will you?” 


rich as my last 

rich at all... But 
“When?” 
“Whenever you say.” 


story. 


Chere was a pause, tense and skepti 
cal. Then the black eves snapped, and 


the hands, like the roots of small grapx 


vines, waved her away. “Ah, you will 
not come. You will promise but you 
will forget.” 

“IT will not forget.” my wife said to 
Nonnina, “You tell me when.” 


“Bene!” the old woman said, as il 


calling a_ bluff Iwo Mondays from 
now.” 

‘At about two o'clock?” 

“Ha! You hear? Nonnina cackled 
to her sons. “Two Mondays from now 
at two o'clock!” 

I turned inguiringly to the relatiy 


on my right. “Nonnina, like the rest of 


us,” he explained “has never been to 
Roma. Your signora has invited hei 
“Never been to Roma!” | repeated, 


It was, at the most, two hours awav. 


She has never been outside the vil 
lage,” the man told m«e 
And does she want to come to 


Roma?” 
Si!” he said emphatically. 
But at the table 
Nonnina’s merriment tbruptly subsided 


The sparkle faded from het 


other end of the 
eves and 
she stared in silence across the arbor at 


Virgin 


wall of 


the blue-and-gold oleo of the 
in the 


the house. 


homemade shrine on the 
When she spoke 


was quiet but harsh 


again, het 
VOC 

It is not a thine for 
i bad old 
this reward.” 

My wife got up 
said in a reassurit 
be here for her on 


two o'¢ lock.” 
We said our th 


joking. I am 
woman ] do hot de serve 

You tell her,” she 
e VOL “that we'll 


the twenty-third at 


ink-vou’s then, and the 


whole family crowded around the cat 
to wave us off. in that way of theirs 
which makes the gesture sav, “Come 
back.” A little later, after the road 
had curved and we could no longe: 


see them, I asked my wife how her in 


26 


had about. 


gave you 


Nonnina 
what 


vitation to 
“But 
Rome?” 


come 
this idea about 

“Just discovering that they'd never 
been there, any of them. I saw a sparkle 
in the old girl’s eyes at the mention olf 
that Then they 
proudly about a cousin who 
once owned a 


it—and decided me. 
told me 
Lambretta and drove to 
Naples—once. He was the traveled mem- 
When | 


you 


ber of the family. first sug- 
Nonnina 
clapped her hands and grinned all oven 


and thought it was wonderful. 


gested it, before came, 
‘Roma! 
later 


began to think better of it.” 


she said, ‘San Pietro! It was only 
that she 

I had begun to think better of it too 
by then, particularly when I heard my 


wife’s calm outline of the plans she'd 
ilready made Nonnina’s visit) would 
last overnight, and we would arrang 


lor her to see all the galleries and the 
that she 
have heard people talk about. She would 


sleep on the day 


monuments of antiquity must 


bed which would be 


moved from the living room into my 


study. It was all described in an airy 


tone—a what-could-be-simpler tone— di 


signed to make any criticism of mine 
sound iptious., 

Our entrance into the village, at about 
Monday 


holiday. 


two o'clock on the second was 


the cue lor a minor \s we ap 
proached on the curving road, my wilt 
said suddenly, “Look!” A boy 


been 


who had 


crouching on the lower branch 

of a tree near the highway dropped to 

sight of the car and 

streaked across the field. 
\ sentinel,” I said 


them we're 
In th 


the ground on 
He’s off to tell 
here.” 
village, bovs and girls waved 
ifter us. Then a very old man 


donkey 


ind a few 


nd ran 


on his joined the procession 
minutes later 
fluttered like 
pedaled his 


But at the 


a priest, whos 
black 


bicycle in our 


robes wings as le 
wake. 


it was different 
several of the old 


farmhouse 


There woman's ce 


scendants and neighbors were waiting 


tol 


us. They hune about in depressed 
groups: they were very quiet and avoided 
ur eves 
Nonnina 
me. “She 
Phe, 


were 


is inside a grandson told 


reluses to go to Rome.” 
They 
little 


vere all plainly disgusted. 
and even a 


festa 


lisappointed 


nery that thei inpromptu 


been called oft \s lor myself, though 
his was a half-felt wish come true, now 
I was sorry as they were My wile, un 


daunted inside to try 


the old 


What happened?” I said to the others 


went to change 


woman's mind. 


is they pressed around the car. 
First, they told me 


that we 


Nonnina had been 


convinced wouldn't 


come—in 
her eves, we were rich and busy peopl 


md we would forget Then she had 


decided that we might come after all 
and, in order to be prepared, had made 


herself a new dress and bought herself § 
a shawl and even a pair of shoes. But 
today, as the time drew near, as neigh. 
bors-beganr-to assemble at the house, and 
the men of her family came in from 
the fields to wish her well, she had 
grown increasingly nervous. At last she 
into tears—the first time any 
had 
who had brought her the news that her 


had burst 


of them seen her cry, even those 


favorite grandson had been killed in the 


war. She had sobbed, “No, I cannot! 
I must not!” And to show them all that 
she meant it, she had tossed her new | 
shawl on the kitchen table and kicked 


off her shoes. 

They shrugged; they said there was 
her; my 
And 


said, “Ecco!” and faces brightened, as 


no persuading signora was 


wasting her time. then someone 


the farmhouse door opened and my wile 


came out with Nonnina on her arm, 


The old woman was wearing the shoes 


and the shawl and the new dress, and 
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she was carrying a straw  valise, tied 


around with 
“She homesick,” 


my wile whispered as they reached the 


string, 
was alraid she'd be 
car. “So Maria’ Pia is coming too,” 

At that moment, Maria Pia burst out 
of the house. It was hard to recogniz 


the solemn ten-year-old) who had sat 
silently next to Nonnina on ow previous 
Now she 


quite unaware of her mother and two 


Visit. was shining-eyed and 


aunts who were fussing at her newly 


plaited braids, shouting instructions and 
reminders, folds of her 


white skirt. 


gentling the 


“Because it was only now decided that 


she was to go too,” her mother ex- 
There 
her a dress.” 

I told her the 


ing, which 


plained Was no time to mak 


child 
indeed she did. 


looked 
“But 


charm- 
where 


is she going to sleep?” [ asked my wile. 

“In the day bed with the old lady. 
That’s the way they want it. In fact, 
that’s the way they sleep here, and it 


feel at home.” 


I think the extent of the problem wi 


will make them 


had set ourselves was just beginning to 
There 


getting 


dawn onus. was, for instance, 


the matter of Nonnina= ito 


the car. “Signora. I said, opening 


the door. She managed a decisive step 
or two forward; then she faltered. ‘Vh« 
earth-brown face puckered with distrust, 
as she touched the doorframe, and 
peered inside, 

“It is the first 
“She has 


macchina 


and inspected the top 


time,” someone whis- 


pered. never been inside a 
before.” 

“It will not hold itself together,” the 
old woman was muttering. “It will ex- 


plode like fireworks. We 


flames.” 


shall die in 


bright. 
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{ Behind her Maria Pia giggled. It was 
her first time, too, but she didn’t hesi- 
tate, “Watch, Nonnina,” she said softly 
and, twisting by her great erandmother, 
leaped into the rear of the car, bounced 
en the seat, and held out her hand. 

“Come.” 

While the others murmured encour- 


agement, the old woman straightened 
slowly and shrugged. Having visibly 
vanquished her timidity, she slapped 
the child’s hand away and cljmbed 
spryly in beside her. 

“Ecco,” she said. “Andiamo.” 

Her back disdained the back of the 
Pseat. Her hands clasped each other 


tight. She looked straight ahead, ignor- 
ing the cheers of her family and_ the 
shouts of “Buon viaggio!” “Arrivederci!” 
and “Buon divertimento!” 


“dndiamo,” she said again, as though 


she might lose her nerve if we didn’t 
move at once. She clutched the seat 
as the motor started and whispered, 


“Mamma mia!” 

But her chin was high, her eves were 
bright, and she achieved a faint, deter- 
mined smile. 


For a while we 





passed people who 
waved, but soon we had driven beyond 
the limits of her acquaintance. For the 
first hour there was almost no conversa- 
watched her in the rear- 
view mirror, as little by little her features 
relaxed and eventually her eyes dared 
to look out the window at her side. 
Hall way to Rome we overtook a bul- 
lock cart plodding ponderously along 
with squeakings of 


tion, but we 


Nonnina 
uttered a cry of pleasure and cast a 
triumphant 
passed it. 


Wot rd. 


backward as we 
The bullocks were the fami- 
her old lite, and she had left 
behind. She looked at the cai 
with new approval and patted the imi- 
germane upholstery. 
“Maravigliosa!”’ 


glance 





| liars of 
them 


she whispered to it. 
“What a fine beast you are!” 

Every few kilometers, Maria Pia 
asked, “Is this Rome? Is this Rome?” 
“No, child, no,” Nonnina said, but her 
own eyes kept darting from right to 
left, peering for the first signs of the 
F capital. 


— 


And then after a silence, she said, “I 
hear that it floats in the air like 
bubble. 

“What does?” asked my wife. 

“The dome of San Pietro. . .” 

Now she began to regard the increas- 
ing traffic as a personal insult. She 
shook her fist at a truck; she shouted at 
a Lancia that it needed a_ bridle. 
Abruptly we were in the country no 
longer, and both ow passengers sat 
open-mouthed and speechless when they 
saw what a city was like. 
--"“Ecco. . .” Nonnina breathed. “Tanti 
Cristiani! So many people. In a_hec- 


a great 


———o 





tare of the city there are more Cristiani 
than in all of our village. Look, child,” 
she said with a jab of her elbow,“Look. 
It is Rome.” 

She had never heard of the Colosseum. 
1 drove around it slowly, while my wife 
told her a little about it. The bright 
elance climbed the three tiers of arches, 
golden pink in the late afternoon sun. 
“All that land covered with stone. 
But at sight of the ruined summit, she 
erunted with disgust. 
It is broken.” 
later, at 
had to 
the elevator. 


“Bah!” she said. “Ecco! 


Some twenty minutes our 


apartment house, she nerve 


herself to enter Her face 
Was panicky as it rose in its grille, then 
When it 
stopped at the filth floor, she smiled 
proudly at Maria Pia, as though single 


handed 


blended to wonderment. 


she had bravely overcome a 


great peril. But that evening Nonnina 
was somber. It was about eight o'clock. 
Maria Pia had fallen asleep in her chair 
and been put to bed a few minutes be- 
fore. The old woman sat with her hands 
on her knees and the new shoes on the 


floor next to her feet, and her face wore 
the same look of profound unhappiness 
that I had caught at our first meeting. 

“What is it, Nonnina?” 


“What troubles you?” 


my wile asked. 


Nonnina shook her head slowly, with- 
out raising her eves. “In here,” she said, 
hitting her chest with her fist. “In here 
I know I am not worthy—not worthy to 
Roma.” 


“But why?” 


ce 


“Tam bad.” 

She sighed and was silent again. I 
got up quietly and left the room, hop- 
ing that without me she might unburden 
herself. Half an hour afterward my wile 
joined me in the bedroom. 

“Welle” I 

“She’s gone to bed.” 

“Did she tell you—?” 

“No. 


bad thing, and she’s never forgiven her- 


said, 


It’s something she did once—a 


self. She keeps waiting to be punished. 
And she’s never been able to tell 


ene.” 


any- 


“Not anyone?” 

“Not even the priest. That’s why she’s 
sure she’s going to hell.” My wife was 
silent for a moment, thoughtfully. “It 
has something to do with the death of 
her sister. It all happened when Non- 
nina was nine years old.” 

1 was fortunate, if a little callous, in 
being able to go right on sleeping, when 
my wife, in what still seemed the mid- 
dle of the night, became aware that for 
a long time she had felt a gentle tugging 
on her sheet and blinking herself awake, 
found the faces of both her guests close 
above her. In the first gray light she 
could see that they were already dressed. 
Nonnina even had her shawl on. 


“What's the matter?” she said. 


“We have waited and waited,” Maria 


Pia answered shyly. “But now it is 
late. Nonnina is afraid that you are 
i” 

My wile looked at the clock. It was 


five-forty-five. She had forgotten about 
farm hours. 

She got up and made breakfast, stal- 
ling 
that 
ing 
yet. 
that 
piazza and bustled even at dawn. 


as long as she could, and explained 
since it was still almost dark, noth- 

hours 
market 
nearby 


would be for several 


Then 
sprawled outdoors at a 


open 


she thought of the 


I was awake when they came_ back 
home, laden with produce and meat. 
It seemed, as she reported it, that this 


had been no ordinary marketing day. 
First Nonnina had paused to sneer 


at a fruitstand. “You sell that?” she 
demanded. “You call that fruit?’ She 
picked up a_ peach, pinched it and 
tossed it contemptuously back. Her 
penetrating voice, harsh with dialect, 
rose above all others in the market 


place and was beginning to attract at- 
tention. 


“How much do you want for that? 
Hah? How much?” 

When the fruitseller told her, she 
threw back her head, cackled without 
mirth, and elared at him. “Ladro! 
Thiet! Who would be fool enough to 
pay that price7—Not you!” she said to 
my wile, taking her by the hand and 


dragging her away. “I will not allow you 


to be such a tool!” 
They were being followed now by 
smiling eavesdroppers, while the old 


behaved 
When 


certain cabbage, 


woman as though she were at 


home. she discovered that a 


which she had guard- 
edly approved, came from near he vil- 
lage, she grinned triumphantly at the 
people around her. “Ah—you see? You 
see? It No wonder it is 


is my country 


good! No wonder it is firm and fresh!” 


But at once her face hardened. “How 
much?” She shook her head at the 
answer. “No. I pay you half. Halt, do 


you hear? Not ten lire more!” 

And she began to deprecate the very 
cabbage that a moment before she had 
ereeted like a neighbor. She went from 
stand to stand like that, upbraiding the 
merchants, telling them that they had 
no shame and no consciences, that they 
were the unmarried 
brigands, that, finally, they were hardly 
even 


descendants of 


her 
bulary a Christian was the wide, generic 


Cristiani—and since in voca- 
term that distinguished a human being 
from an animal, this was condemnation 
indeed. 

“They roared with laughter,” my wife 
told me. ‘They egged her on, and so 
did all the people who were listening. 
She was like their grandmothers, the 
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men at the market said. She was a real 


contadina, and there weren't many of 
them left. She knows when something 
isn’t fresh, and she knows what a fan 
price should be. When we were all 
through I realized she’d done my market 
ing for me far better than I’ve evei 
done it. It cost about half what it 
usually does.” 

It was now nearly nine o'clock, time 
to decide the program fon the rest of 
the day. We listed the sights of Ron: 
for Nonnina’s approval. The Villa 


The Baths ol 
“Bah!” she said. St 
i. 1h. sv! San 


Borghese? Caracalla? 
Peter's? 


Pietro, si!” But then she 


shrank with a kind of fear. “Perhaps 
later. Not now 

“How about the Zoological Garden?” 
my wile ventured. 

“What kind of a garden?” Nonnina 
countered distrustfully. 

My wife told her. “Wild animals, 
eh?” With a jerk of her head she 
agreed. “Volont That | would like 
to see.” 

At the Zoological Garden, Nonnina, 
intent and wiry, all but ran from cagt 
to cage, commenting loudly; and hand 
in hand with her Maria Pia trotted in 
her absurd black and white costume. 
My wile said, “See? It’s just the way it 
was at market this morning.” I looked 


around. An amused and friendly group 
was strolling behind us, 


Incredulous, Nonnina 


fists on her hips, st 


listening 
stood with her 
ring up ata oiralt 


Her quick glance sped along its neck 


“Look, child, look What kind of a 
beast is this? Phen abruptly with 
hands outstretched she addressed — the 
ciratte directly 

“Eh—vyou—vou with the long neck! 
What good are vou? Hah: Just tell me 
that! What good are you—lor an 
thing? She turned Way with a evesture 
olf dismissal Stupidaggine! He eats 


the vines and the leaves in the orchard. 


I do not like him. Vie 
She liked the el though. Hei 


hand vibrated in that strumming motion 


phant 


which in Italy conveys the superlatis 


} 


“Eh!” she said, her voi brightening 


, 
“You are a bestia forte! 


Look 


like you for my 


\ strong beast! 
you ar Oh | 
plow,” she told him 
“IT would like you for my cart. Si! You 


how heavy would 


are a good beast 

She compared all th 
with the elephant. She ridiculed them 
if they puny. She saw 


other animals 


were them only 


in terms of their usefulness on a farm 


And finally she confronted the chimp 
anzee and for the first time was speech 
less. 


She and Maria Pia stared at each 
other, peered at the cage, 
Finally 


quiet with awe, 


edged neare) 


mouths 


open, Nonnina, hei 


VOICE said slowly and 
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thoughtfully, “And what kind of a 
Christian are you?” 

The chimpanzee peered back, 
scratched, fingered something into its 
mouth, and examined itself for fleas. 
“Bah!” Nonnina shouted. “No, I do 
not like you! You are bad. You have a 
bad face. You are a devil—yes—that’s 
what you are. A devil—you are lazy and 
bad!” 

My wife, it turned out, had a plan 


that depended on a timetable. It was 
nearly noon when we crossed the Tibet 
for St. Peter’s—the thing Nonnina 


wanted most to see, yet when I told hei 


we were on our way there now, she 


ordered me to stop the car, begged me 


to turn around, covered her face with 
her hands, and said, “I will not look.” 
But when she felt the car slow down 


as it emerged into the broad piazza that 


lies in the embrace of the two curving 


colonnades, she squinted out above he: 


hands and let them drop on her lap. 


Tears sprang into her eyes as she stared 


at the massive facade with the 


ereal 


dome behind it and, crossing herself, 


she whispered, “San Pretro. 
\s soon as I had parked, Maria Pia 
danced on to the pavement and waited 


impatiently while her great grand 


mother, clasping and unclasping her 


brown 


hands, got out of the car. 


\round us, the crowded square was 


silent with a kind of expectancy. People 


nearby had their cameras ready, talked 
in low voices, kept looking up at a 
window high and far in the Vatican. I 
turned to my_ wile inquiringly Her 


mouth formed the words, “The Pop 
Suddenly I 
hirled in a panic 
“Listen,” [ said 
But twice 


noon.’ and 


remembered 
to Nonnina. 
“Do not be 


this week—at 


alarmed 


every day noon 

ind at six—His Holiness is appearing at 

window 

But before she 
] 


words 


take in the 


a cheer went up around us, and 


could 


everybody in the vast square dropped to 
his knees, shouting ‘// Papa! Il Papa! 
liwa / Papa! People crossed them 
selves and held up rosaries. Somewhcre 


behind us a woman began to sob. 


“It’s the Pope, Nonnina,” I said, 
frightened myself now at the look of 
contusion and terror on her face. “Look 


there 
Blinking 


dazzled, she 


as though she feared to be 
raised her follow 


the direction of my finger. At the 


eyes to 


win 


dow a curtain had just been drawn 


isicle and a 


figure, fragile, distan:, 


dressed all in white, seemed to 


totter 
view from below. 
The Holy 
Her bony 
and she fell to her 

My wile now too. She 
stepped forward to flank the old woman 


nto 
Father. Nonnina whis- 


shoulders trembled 


knees 


alarmed 


pt red. 


Was 





4 
on the other side, while Maria Pia ial wander 


ply stood and stared. The cries and@We ov 


cheers and clicking of cameras went on Fhe wol 
while the remained Bof Ame 


' 


around us Pope 


motionless. Then sound stopped and Bold we 
heads bowed as he made the Sign oe m\ 


the Cross to all 


piazza, hadn't 


corners of the 


I could hear only the plash of the §so thin 
fountain behind us and the rasp of §unders 
Nonnina’s breathing as she crouched at f other | 
niy side. Just 
“He*knows,” I heard her whisper, Bid bet 
“Surely the Holy Father knows what I[ §denly 
have done. Prunniv 


When he spoke it might almost have “WI 

° ° y 
been in reply. He said a short Latin “Stl 
prayer in a voice that was gentle and § you.” 


calm and somehow quiet, although amp: fo “Is 
lified. “he 
“Nonnina,” I “Nonnina, he is } Pia at 


blessing you. 


said, 


liked 
straight up at him, as he raised an arm fier t 


For the first time she dared to look 


and with a gesture of infinite tenderness } {right 


traced a huge, slow cross in the air, as Perow 
wide and as high as he could reach. Pyisit t 
Phen it was over and he stepped down \t 


out of sight. “The enormous stillness in fio sec 


the square lasted a moment longer, be- } great 
fore car motors started up and people § she h 
began to move about again. in th 

Only Nonnina stayed on her knees. pshe s 
When I leaned over to help her up, [ her. 
saw that her lips were moving and} Th 
heard the mumbled sound of words that Phave 
were frantic and incoherent. Pol tl 

All I could hear was mumbling that }towa 
I couldn't understand, then a sentence § surfa 
or two—"He cannot bless fie. He would “A 
not...” then sound without sense again, § know 
and finally, “We stole the silver crucifix Fand) 
of my mother—my sister and I[—we stole Pimy 1 
it and lost it and she said we would. be Sh 
punished and she died “Thi 

“Nonnina,” my wile said quietly. M 


| 


Get up on your feet and go inside the ) to 


church—” “a 

“No.” [ interrupted in English, “she’s § alli 
had enough—” ol « 

“Go inside,” my wile repeated. “Ask Fund 
the priest. We'll wait for you out her pun 

Painfully, without speaking, Nonnina | N 
rose. | could see her steeling herself } look 
against a dread that was nearly over- | righ 
whelming. Then she said, “Come, } here 
child,” and reached for Maria Pia’s } that 
hand. She led the way—very. straight, } sow 


almost on Liptoe slowly across th ' lon: 


square. The two black figures, small inf the 
the sunlight, advanced to the steps, and ) alr; 
eravely, with no 


hesitation, climbed to I 


the doorway,' where, next to the huge | mit 
columns, the old woman paused, looked § my 


f 
up, and draped her shawl over her head. § gro 


I think | shall never forget the next § sure 
half hour. We walked around th too 
square trying to pretend to each othet : 
that we were quite calm. Busloads of : 


tourists came and went. American sailors § 1 ¢ 








. sim. © wandered by in groups of two and three. 

and @We overheard most of the languages of 
nt on Bthe world, as well as most of the accents 
ained Bof America, and as time passed and the 

and Bold woman still had not appeared, I 
Nn of Baw my wile begin to bite her lip. and 
iazza, Phadn’t the heart to say all the I-told-vou- 
| the (6 thines that were in my mind about 
Pp of Bunderstudying Fate and meddling in 
ed at Bother people's lives. 

Just as she finished saving, “I think 
isper, B['d better go in Maria Pia was sud- 
hat [Bdenlv at our side, out of breath from 

running. 
have ‘Where is Nonnina?” I asked. 
Lating “Still inside. She told me to wait with 
and § you.” 
amp: § “Is she all right?” 
“She was talking to herself.” Maria 
he is }Pia answered matter-ol-factly and with 
Bo perceptible punctuation added, “I 
look Pliked that garden with the animals be: 
parméter than the church. Phe church 
‘ness § frightened me, it was so big. When I 
ir, a Perow up I'm going to live in Rome and 
each. Pyisit the animals every day.” 
down At that moment I glanced up, in time 
‘ss in Fto see Nonnina come out through the 
r, be- Feoreat doorway. ‘Tiny. frail. and black, 
cople she hesitated between two Swiss Guards 
in their slashed and gaudy uniforms, as 
nees, Pshe searched for us in the crowd below 
up, I er. 
and — Then she found us. I don’t think I 
. that Phave ever seen anything like her desceni 
Fof those stairs. She ran down them, 
that Broward us, all but skimming on thei 
tence § surlace 
vould “Ah, signore, 1 thank vou. Now | 
gain, Pknow what heaven looks like! It is gold 
adifix Fand marble and big enough to put all of 
stole Fimy village in. ; 
ld be She was sobbing, but it wasn’t grief. 

Phe priest said it was well with me—” 
ietly. My wife took her hands. “You went 
e the ) to confession?” 

“Si! He said TI have been punished 
‘she’s Pall mv life. He said it was not because 

of our sin that my. sister died. God 
“Ask Punderstands, he said—He would not 
Cre. punish a little girl that way!” 
ina Now she was actually smiling and 
‘rselt looking somehow triumphant. “It is all 
over Fright with me now—it is all right—in 
ome, Phere— and pounding her chest, with 
Pia’s Pthat shuddering intake of breath that 
ight, Fsounded like a sob, she said, “I will no 
the Plonger be afraid, signore—at home—toi 
Il in Pthe rest of my life I will no longer be 
and ) afraid!” 
cd to Looking at my wife, I tried to trans- 
huge | mit to her some kind of apology for 
oked | my distrust of her. Nonnina seemed to 
read. B vrow taller before our eves, as— she 
next F stretched out her arms and smiled her 
the | toothless, transported smile. 
ther She looked back at the church. 
ls of “Now I know,” she said, “that when 
ilors BI die IT will go to heaven.” 























COUNTING STARS 


PSALM 


Lest lesser loves leave room for doubt 
Love finds immensity alluring; 

Lovers spin the aeons out 

And swear their love is more enduring. 


They measure topless mountains up 
And lightly boast their love is steeper; 
Calculate the ocean’s cup 

And rest convinced their love is deeper. 


But secking so for metaphor, 

They find no more productive quarry, 
No mine so rich and packed with ore 
As midnight skies, remote and starry. 


They dot their dreams with Pleiades; 
They bag the Bears and the blazing Lion, 
And try to lock out loss with keys 
Snatched from the belt of bold Orion. 


A childish game, and a hopeless race, 

But I, for one, will not upbraid them; 

For, smiling up in my Lover's face, 

I've counted stars with the One who made them. 


Cc. E. MAGUIRE 


FOR SECURITY 


Changeless God, who orders change 
Where the stars and planets range, 
In whatever change must be 

Gentlv deal with mine and me. 


I who never asked for birth 
Gladh took this lease of earth, 


Took Thy lanterns, love and light, 
Held them fast against the night. 


Let no visitations dire 

Chill this hearth, this altar-fire. 
Keep the dream that I have built 
Safe from violence and guilt. 


Changeless God, who orders change 
Where the constellations range, 
In whatever change must be 
Gently deal with mine and me. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


Ti 


Limbo 
Please setil 1 disagreement. Where will unl tized but 
good-living sou spend eternity? He en? Limbo? Wheat 
should inderstand when we cal that H (Christ) 
descended into hell?—W. E., East Haven, Conn 


Phe solution of many a problem hinges upon 


the recognized sense of certain words nowa 


days. in contrast with a correct: understanding 





olf the same words as used centuries ago—in 
the same or in diflerent languages. Because 
of an ignorance or disregard of this ABC of 
interpretation, so many non-Catholics are “at 
sea n their attempts at a private interpreta 
T aM tion of the Scriptures 
THE DOOR In the Old Testament and in the New, and 


in Jewish literature, there was quite a 


ne 
Hebrew and Greek terms, corresponding more 


the | nelish word hell For ex unple hades sheol 

and “gehenna d different shades of meaning different 
times and p! ices Such an evolution tf meanme is not 
surprising: it is a commonplace. For that matte n Ameri 
can colonist of 1776 would need an interpreter to under 
stand us of toda not to mention contras between 
modern British English and American Enelis! 

When we say that Christ descended into ll. we do 
not, of cours mean the hell of the damned it rather 
a place often referred to as “limbo Limbo was the place 
Ol assembly for the souls of the jus iwaltin ) , sui 
rection and ascension of Christ. who was to lead them to 
heaven Th thre day inter il between death and resw 


rection, while His Body lav entombed. Christ—Soul and 


Divinity spent in limbo, in the company of the 


souls trom Adam and kve onward, who 1 Cl thre 


many just 


idly tice 


trophies” of His victory over sin and death 


8 i ‘ 
he heaven merited for us by Christ oth a place and 
a supernatural state f bliss Logic illy that kind of heaven 


can be shared by those only who have been supernaturalized 


by baptism and who have persevered in God's grace The 
reception olf baptism does not automatically guarantec 


heaven to the re iprent, unless he die as an infant \ 


| iptize d infant is free of original sin and in ip thle of 


personal sin \n adult can offset the benefit of baptism 
by the guilt of personal, serious, unrepented sin 

Ever since the promulgation of the eos pe l of Christ, ba p 
tism has been a must” tor the ittainment ol heaven How 
ever, it does not follow that there is no everlasting alter 
native to heaven. exc pt hell There are many p opl 
who, through no fault of their own. have not had the benefit 
of baptism of water From the viewpoint of original sin 
or person il sin e hay to classily the unbaptized alone 
the following Line 

In addition to unb iptized infants, there is a class of adults 


who resemble inlants in the sense that, owine to a lack of 


civilization »? therwise devoid ra | i 


normal religious up 
bringing, they lack sense of moral responsibility There 
are adults who, through no fault of their own. have not 
received baptism of water, but who have led such perfect 
moral lives 


according to their lights, as to hay attained 
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baptism of desire—a recognized substitute for baptism ee 
0 ‘ 


There 


time to time 


water. are unbaptized adults who have sinned frog! 


then t 
impro' 
the di 


: ; 
perhaps frequently and very seriously—buf 


who have repented thoroughly: others who, in addition 
original sin, die in a state of unrepentance lor grave, pert 


sonal sins. 


Despé 
Divine justice calls for some intermediate state ol happif I 
ness lor those who deserve neither heaven nor hell. Because * . 
of original sin, the unbaptized—whether intants or duly a 
are not entitled to heaven. Infants—and unbaptized wn 
{ —Is 


adults who have repented personal sin—are destined f{ 


a place and a state of contentment which is often  reterred) 
to as a limbo. We do not know its location. Nor do y 
know precisely its kind or degree of happiness, except thi 


it cannot be of a supernatural caliber. However, an idea 


natural happiness can equal and even surpass the original 


paradise ~ Obviously, a feature of limbe should be tha 


its members would not realize “what might have been 


\s to its location, there is no reason why it cannot be 


is heaven. 





the same place In this life, we can have in the 
same living room parents and other adults. older childre 


and youngsters—all enjoying themselves and one another : confe 


company—each in his own way, accor ding to maturity. For’ so th 
all, heaven can be and probably is one and the same place you 
It is rewarding and enjoyable according to the merits olf confe 
each, as appraised by the God of justice and mercy. men 

in “ 


No Divorce trom Church and 


If two Catholics, married within the Church, have dor neitl 
perform their religious duties? I mear 


Confession and Communion?— A, G., \WINbsORVILLE, CONN Thr 


wrong, car thre 


; 1 
You did what is strictly forbidden, in) obtaining a civ 
w 
divorce without permission from the Church. But ther ' 
if 


is no divorce from the Church, from our religious obligations f 


} To 


No matter what the sin committed or the censure incurred, 


person is obliged to seek reconciliation with God and the an 
Church, as soon as can be. Your attempted remarriag stata 
belore a justice of the peace was, in t he eves of the Church It 
a mere “paper marriage,” whereby you incurred ¢xcommuni larg 
cation. Now that you are again civilly divorced, there is no} ©Ve 

ay 


reason why you cannot arrange—as you both wish—to resume 


your valid married. lite How: } wh 


with your original partner. 


ever, consult your parish priest about civil procedure such} tit 
is a new marriage license— and as to your religious obliga sa 
tions. Do not be paralyzed by embarrassment or feat the 
“There shall be joy before the angels of God upon one sin > 2 
ner doing penance (Luke 15:10) p Cal 

as 
No Scruple we 


f 


' 


Reap) P 


Ts alt permissible for a husband who has married a nor 
Catholic to eve her money for her church?—M. S., 
ING, Pa. 

On the ' 


follow. the 


point of church afhliation, everyone is bound t 
light of conscience. The Church would not r 7 


ceive your wile unless her conversion were based on con 


; ; mol 
viction. While the Church resents any attempt on the pat 7 
: 6 q 

of non-Catholics to turn her members aside from the “one? 
iN 


fold and one Shepherd” insisted upon by Christ, she respects 
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the conscience of every non-Catholic. Assuming your wife to 


be a convinced non-Catholic, she has a right to support her 


) church. Hence, you need have no s« ruple in providing her 
' with customary dues or donation funds. 
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| Misunderstanding 


Some of my non-Catholic relatives insist that I believe the 
Pope can do no wrong. Please explain.—W. W., SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


) The only sin the Pope cannot commit is that of leading the 


Church astray in matters of faith and morals. If the Vicar 
of Christ were not endowed with this delegated infallibility, 
then the Founder of Christianity would have been most 
improvident. The centuries-old history of heresy exemplifies 
the divine wisdom of this endowment. 


Despair? No! 
Am so disturbed over a personal problem that has plagued 
me for most of my thirty-four years that I have taken to 
alcohol as a safety valve. Lest I destroy myself completely 
—is there any solution?—R. N., New York, N. Y. 


In your particular case, alcohol will be only so 
much “fuel the 


on fire.” Your need is two- 
fold—divine assistance by way of the. sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 


One of the effects of Penance is to impart to 
you the special graces you need, in order to 
carry out you amendment. 
Whether you need help from a Catholic psy- 


chiatrist 


purpose ol 





decided 
You should have a regular 
confessor, with whom you should be 100 per cent candid, 
so that he will know your case thoroughly and can advise 
you consistently. If you think by all means seek a 
confessor to whom you are unknown personally. We recom- 
mend and even urge that you read “Burst that Bubble!” 
in “Sign Post,” issue of December, 1957. You have a real 
and somewhat difhcult problem to cope with, but it is 
neither unheard of nor hopeless. 


matter which should be 


by vour contessor. 


Isa 


best, 


Threadbare 
I'm stumped. A non-Catholic claims that although Jesus 
was the first-born of Mary, she had other sons and daugh- 


ters —P. H., ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 


To Catholics and to some non-Catholics who have a strong 
beliel and definite teaching as to Mary’s virginity, before, 
during, and alter the birth of Jesus, this notion is threadbare. 
It is contrary to traditional Christian belief and is based 
largely upon a superficial knowledge of the Scriptures. How- 
ever, this “old chestnut” comes to our desk dozens of times 


avear. It makes one wonder why 


it is that so many of those 
who admit the divinity of the Son are so intent upon whit- 
ling the unique dignity of the Mother. To understand the 
Scriptures at all properly, language must be interpreted in 
the sense in which it was understood and used—not here and 
now—but there and then. At the time of Christ’s mortal 
career, male and female cousins were commonly referred to 
as brothers and sisters, respectively. And, even though a son 
were an only child, he was referred to as the first-born. 


Permissible? 
Is it wrong for a Catholic to provide flowers for the altar, 
in a non-Catholic church, in memory of a deceased friend? 
—C. B., CAPE Vincent, N. Y. 
If the flowers were to be delivered to the scene of the wake, 
or to the cemetery the floral tribute would then seem to be 
devoid of any religious significance. Not so, however, if 
intended as an ornamentation of a non-Catholic altar. An 





altar is the most significant symbol of any religion. None but 
a Catholic altar symbolizes what religion and religious sac- 
rifice should be. “For from the rising of the sun even to the 
going down, My name is great among the Gentiles, and in 
every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to My name 
(Mal. 1:12 
deceased and his relatives are non-Catholics, Catholic friends 
often arrange for a mass for the departed—provided the de- 
parted soul was not anti-Catholic. Even though the intention 
cannot be announced publicly, a Mass for a departed non- 
Catholic is permissible. 


a clean oblation.” Nowadays, even though a 


Teen Club 
The teen club in our parish has become quite large. What 
can you suggest to hold their interest, aside from dancing? 
They enjoy THE Sicn very much.—M. M., DowNERs GROVE, 
ILL. 


You are to be commended for your ambition to properly 
channel the interests and enthusiasms of the teen-agers of 
the parish. It would seem advisable to balance your pro- 


grams by providing entertainment as a follow-up to the more 
serious side of the evening. Partially, you have 
your own inguiry. Well-selected movies are 
drawing card. Talks by competent and interesting speakers 


answered 
bound to be a 
should be welcome—such as a police official, a physician, an 
attorney. A fascinating and popular item would be the organ- 
ization of one or several study club groups, for the refinement 
of religious education. But in any case, it is best to seek the 
advice of your parish priest—to insure inviting the right 
speakers, in the selection of discussion topics for the study 
club, the selection of books and magazines for your library. 


Futile? 
1 short time after marriage, my son joined the faith of his 
so-called wife. I did my utmost to prevent it. My son 
died, leaving four children. Are Masses offered for his 
soul beneficial or not?—S. B., PirrspurGH, PA. 

Although vour son was not entitled to ecclesiastical burial, 


and even though Masses for him cannot be announced pub- 
licly, nonetheless Masses can and should be provided for the 
repose of his soul. On the one hand, the Church is justified 
in applying sanctions such as those mentioned above, for 
apostasy from the Church and for public afhliation with a 
heretical sect. On the other hand, the Church does not pre- 
sume or pretend to usurp a prerogativé which calls for the 
wisdom, justice, and mercy of the Divine Judge. God alone 
is the Searcher of Hearts. For all that we know, there may 
have been factors which diminished your son’s guilt. Hence, 
we dare not say that it is futile to provide suffrages for his 
departed soul. 

Another intention should be included in your Masses and 
other prayers in behalf of your son—namely, that providen- 
tial circumstances will permit you, or others, some day, some 
time, to direct his children to the Church which he deserted. 
There are no sponsors to share the responsibility with you. 
And Baptists are not likely to be baptized while children. 


Professional Guide 
Am a_ professional man. Please recommend a Catholic 
guide to the duties of physician, attorney, and judge in the 
settlement of problems which must be decided according 
to Catholic principles, despite the prevalence. of pagan 
ideas.—E. F. W., SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 

We recommend the following books, which will furnish you 

with further references, and which can be ordered through 

the book department of Tne SiGx. Morals in Politics and 

Professions, by Connell, C.SS.R.; The Catholic Doctor, by 

Bonnar, O.F.M.; Faith, Reason, and Modern Psychiatry, 
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edited by 


Braceland M.D.: Psychoan ilys s Today, by Gemelli, 
O.F.M. Since you have not specified your prolession, we 
recommend that, according to what is pertinent 


you apply 
fon membership information to The Federation of Catholic 


Physicians’ Guilds, 1438 S. Grand Blvd., Si. Louis 4, Mo.: o1 


to The Guild of Catholic Lawyers, 51 Chambers St., New 
York, N. Y.: or to The Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists, 566 
Elm St.. Stamford, Conn. They will post you as to the nearest 


local unit of the guilds, current literature, etc. 


Catatalque 
What iw the purpose of what looks Wl imitation 
coffin? I hai seen it in the middle aisle of churches 
during a Mass for the deceased.—B. T.. New York, N. Y. 
Dictionaries describe a catafalque as a more or less el 


vated framework, on 


which the body of a deceased 


Catholic 
purpose for 


person 
i 


is carried or lies in state However, in 


Cire les 
additional 
the 


occasion of an 


especially, there is an 


a catafalque. 


It is used when the body of deceased is not present, 


Mass or of a 


1 person who drowned or was vuried over 


whether on the 
Mass for 


The catafalque then consists of a framework of wood 


anniversary 
funeral 


SCaS 


or metal, draped with a black pall and with three lighted 


candles on each side: it is located in the close 


center aisle 


to the altar rail: for the benefit of the soul of th departed, 
the same ceremonies are held as would be if the body wert 
present 
Control the Setting 
What can I do to make up for tl lack of a Catholic 
school for? children?—C. K.. Risinc Sun. INnp. 
Since Christian Doctrine is a “must” for all concerned we 


assume vour parish has a well-organized Sunday school. In 


your ther 


own or in a nearby town may be “released time” 
1 1 "I 
classes which vour children can attend. Since substitute re 


ligious schooling is comparatively meager, it should be sup 


plemented at home, according to the age bracket and unde 


standing of the children tudy of th 


For example—taithtul 


catechism or of similar books: m n attitude 


inilest 


of interest and encouragement on the part of elders: eloquent 
| | 


200d example: even reminders of Catholic heroes, suciv as 
pictures or statues, have their plac The religiously bal 
anced education of your children is the most 


mMport wit 


accomplishment of your married career. In untavorable cit 


cumstances, success is uphill work and—more often than not 


a practical impossibility. For far less compelling reasons, 
families often move from one town to another. Why not 
control the setting for your most important lifework? 
Items 

a) Whe n / ? 1 list of cle ( 0 rred 

nuns in the N. Y.—N. ]. avea? b) Is it permissible to take 

cough medicine or cold pills an he fo cern 


Holy Com» nion?—C. D., Passaic, N. | 


a) You could ask your parish priest to consult a copy of the 


Catholic Directo or else write for vour own Copy of The 
Vetropolitan Catholic Telephone Gu published ly thre 
Catholic Neu 251 Fourth Ave Ne York 10, N. ¥ 
b) Yes: there is no time limit on medicine. in either solid 
or liquid form 
Churching 
Recentl The d that after child {} // nother must 
be “churched I never heard of the yvocess before. Please 
explain ( i DANBURY, CONN 
The churching of a woman who has ven birth to a child 
in lawful wedlock is a ceremonial of thanksgiving and bless 
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ing which dates back to early Christianity. Its tone is en 
tirely different the 


fication, prescribed in 


from ancient Jewish ceremony of puri 


the twelfth chapter ol Leviticus 


Churching is a sacramental of the Church and derives it 


efficacy not so much from the good dispositions ol the 
recipient as from the official prayers ol the Church. Although 
highly recommended, this ceremony is not a matter of obliga 
tion. It can take place at any convenient time. In this coun. 
try, the usual time is after a parish Mass on Sunday. 

Holding a lighted candle, the mother is sprinkled with 
holy water by the priest, who recites the twenty-third psalm 4 


and other short prayers, concluding: “Almighty, Eternal God 


who, through the bringing forth of the Blessed Virging 

. a 
Mary, has turned into joy the sorrows of those who bring§ 
forth, look kindly upon Thy handmaid, who has come to 


Thy temple to give joyful thanks to Thee; and grant afterj 
this life, through the the 
Blessed deserve to 


and intercession of 
child 
the joys of eternal blessedness. Through Christ Our Lord.” 


merits same 


Virgin, she and her may attain 








Puzzled 
Did the thre Divine 
all eternity? Oy 
joined late) 

y, 2. 


Persons of the exist 


did God the Father 


Trinity 
exist 


LAWRENCE, MAss. 


In the case of any and every mystery, there is 


Pallas 
f 





some element so unique as to puzzle us. Ii 
Reterring 
that. al 
though there is no mystery more fruitful, once 


not, there would be no mystery. 


to the Trinity, St. Augustine wrote 


more taxing to puny human intelligence. We 


suggest that. at a Catholic college library, you 


consult the files of “Sign Post” and ponder th 


reply to the request: Please unravel the mystery 


of the Trinity (June, 1949; page 33) 
It is a case of stressing the obvious when we say that, in 
every) respect without exception God ts perfectly perlect 


Since this is so, and since Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: pos 


sess one and the same divine nature, all three Persons must 


he equally eternal \s we profess in the Athanasian Creed 


all three Divine Persons can “boast” of co-eternal majesty 
When we attempt to shed light upon a divine mystery, 
we turn to something less mysterious, to something with 


which we are familiar, in the hope of making a partial com 


parison This attempt is known as having recourse to 
analogy The dictionary defines an analogy as a_ partial 
similarity on which a comparison may be based, such as 
the medical analogy between the human heart and a pump 


But it is 


The similarity is partial only, the comparison 


a well-known saving that such mere compari 


sons limp. 


is only partially succe ssful—perhaps rather dimly enlightening 


By any analogy based upon a created thing, we can only 


suggest its application to God, For example, three jets of 


water may fountain upward—not one after another—but 


simultaneously The three petals of a shamrock do not 


erow one from another: from one and the same stem, they 
grow at an equal rate, all at the same time These anal 
ogies suggest, however imperfectly, that the three Divine 
Persons, who never began to be and whose careers cannot 


be measured in terms of 


from all 


time, have co-existed on a_ perfect 


par, eternity If any Person of the Trinity were 
antedated by another Person, that would bespeak an imper 
fection which would detract from the perfect perlection 


Person would not be divine. 
Part [of a the Rev. 


Laux, vou read the chapter on the Blessed Trinity. 


without which the We suggest 


that in Course John 


in Religion, by 


from Ga 
alone, to be® 


by God the Son, and then by the Holy Sprit? be 


its depths have been plumbed, there is — 
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“My son who was dead ... has come to life again’ 


VER. since the day when 
Cain went out into the country to 
\bel 
nile delinquency has been a heartbreak 
Ow 
Lord in the parable of the prodigal son 


has 


voung 


shed the blood of his brothe juve 


parents. Divine 


drawn rich spiritual lessons trom 


this theme of the wayward child and 


his indulgent father. 
The parable begins with » scene that 
is typical of so many wealthy families 


in this or any generation. An elderly 
lather has two sons, upon whom he has 
lavished all his love and care. The 


younger son, not sharing in the pros- 


pect) and responsibilities of one day 
administering the family estate, has 
grown up in a carefree manner. The 


time comes when he begins to resent 
his father 
and the superior attitude of his olde 


the surveillance exercised by 


brother. He would preter the freedom 
of the world to the quiet, restrained 
life of the family Unconcerned 
lor his father’s feelings, he boldly asks 
for the family property. 
The obliging father realized that this 
younger son’s plans were not for the 
best, but hoped that 
this son of his would learn wisdom 


circle. 


his share of 


he sorrowtully 
in 
the hard school of experience. He di- 
vided the property and gave the young 
man what he wanted. 





THE 
PRODIGAL 


> 


Our 


son 


Lord 


cashed 


“Not 


continues, 


later,” 
younge? 


many days 
“the 
everything and went off to a far-away 
country, where he squandered his money 
Davs ol 


strained pleasure followed. Ready cash 


by licentious living.” unre- 


won for the young man quick friends. 


Pleasure was heaped upon pleasure 


until the inevitable day came “when 
he had spent everything.” 

The younger son sank even deepet 
into the quicksands of trouble, for “a 
terrible famine swept over that country 
and he faced starvation.” Gone were 
the friends of his prosperous days. 


Gone too were the rich foods and gob- 
lets of sparkling wine. He had squan- 
In the 
could 


times” 


work 


“hard 
find 
tending swine. 


dered eve rvthine. 


that followed, he not 


except on a farm 
The pay was little, hardly enough to 


secure. daily food. “And oh, how 
heartily he would have feasted on the 
carob) pods on which the pigs were 
feeding! But no one would give them 
to him.” Famine forced the owner of 
the farm to measure out carefully the 
food for his livestock. The rich man’s 
son was far less important than the 
swine he tended! 

Want and misfortune at long last 
opened the young man’s eyes. As he 


lay awake at nights, he would dream 


FATHER 


Christ on the Cross awaits 
patiently until the last 
of His wayward sons has returned 


in sorrow and love 


by ROGER MERCURIO, C. P. 


of the happy family life he had once 
enjoyed and so foolishly rejected. Now 
he saw the true nature of his follv. He 
knew he no longer had a right to ex- 
pect to be received again into the family 
circle, but at least he could work as 
a hired man on his father’s estate. 
“How manv of mv father’s hired men 
have food enough and to sparc while 


I am here perishing with hunger.” 
Days | 
finally led him to make the all-important 


and nights of soul-searching 


decision. “I will quit this place and go 
io meet mv tather Father, | 

say to him, ‘I have sinned agai 
heaven, and you know that I am no 
longer fit to be considered your son. 


rreat me as one of your hired help.” 


Humbled and contrite, he left the swine- 


farm and began the long journey home. 
At this point in the parable, Our 


Lord quickly turns our attention to the 


father. We find the elderly man on 
the hillside near the family home. He 
is standing in the hot, Palestinian sun, 
his eyes straining as he tries to catch 
the first glimpse of the son who he 
knows in his heart will return. 

Who can say how many days the 
father had stood there at his post, 
waiting for his son? Day after day he 


had gone up to this look-out point, 


unmindful of his business aftairs or 
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even his health. How long the nights 
must have seemed is he tossed ind 
turned in bed, awaiting the first elim 
mer of dawn, when he could take his 


stand on the hilltop once again! 
Then one day something caught his 


eve. He 


thought he saw a= familia 


figure trudging alone the distant road 


He looked again 
heart. 


stirred in his 


walk 


Hope 


Could this be his son? The 


and gait seemed familiar. 


How masterfully Christ has painted 


the scene. “He was still a good way 


off when his tather caught sight of 


him, and, stirred to pity, he ran and 


threw his arms around his neck and 


hissed him again and again.” We can 


still see the old) man running. stum 


bling, down the road, tears of joy stream 


ing from his eves. “This is my son, 


my son who was dead and has come 


to life again. He was lost and has been 


found again.” 
The abashed youth struggled against 
emotion as he 


par d spe CC h 


tried to recite his pre 


“Father, | have sinned 


against heaven and belore you’ and 
you know that [I am no longer fit to 
be considered your son.” But the father 
Was not listening. He shouted out his 
wrders to the imazed ‘nd breathless 
servants. “Quick, bring out the finest 
robe and put it on him put a ring 


on his hand and sandals on his teet 


fetch the fatted calf and kill it. Le 


us feast and celebrate 


The family home munded 


soon res 


with laughter and sone. The deliciou 


fragrance of rich foods permeated the 


all Joy ind happiness sparkled in 


everyone's eves. In the center o1 the 


Sroup was the son nov dressed In 
fine robes, the rine elistening upon 
his finger, and soft sandals upon hi 
leet As all ate ind were merry the 
father repeated again and again: “This 
son of mine was dead and has come 
back to. life iain, was lost and ha 
been found again 

When Our Lord told this parable 
long ago, He wanted to paint a picture 
of the misfortune that certainly comes 
from man’s deliberate rejection of 
erace. But even mor he wanted to 


describe the divine love and compassion 
of his own Sacred Heart The love 
{ the 


prodiga!| father is but a dim 
reflection of the forgiving love tha 


burns so brightly in his own. divine 
Heart What is it that Jesus would 
engrave so deeply on our minds say 
the great truth of His own inexhausti 


bie love and mercy for the sinful yet 


repentant child of earth? 


He has taught us 


Cross No 
but in very truth He 


Prodigal Father waiting for the 


this same lesson 


from. the longer in’ parable 
shows us another 
return 


ol a wayward son 
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Dismas had wandered off as a young 


man to find ready money among rob 
bers and thieves. Little did he care 
for the faith of his fathers. With a 
shrug of the shoulder, he tossed oif any 


Then 


him 


orry about. sin one day his 


cleverness played wrong. ‘The 


Jewish guards caught him and anothei 
companion in the very act of stealing. 
Oriental justice was quickly meted out 
death by 
Paschal 


Phat dav he 


to him crucifixion on_ th 


eve of the least. 

and his companion in 
rime were not alone on the hill of 
Golgotha \ 
nd a third Person nailed to it. 


watched 


third cross was erected 
Dismas 
this Stranger—His every 
word \s he 


man,” he 


move 


and gesture and gazed 


upon this “just began to 


realize the wicked ways of sin which he 


had trod so long. In deep sorrow he 


cried out to his companion: “We are 
suffering justly, getting what we have 
deserved for our crimes; but this man 


has done no wrong.” Faith enlightened 


his soul. He turned to the Stranger 


on the third cross and prayed: “Jesus 
remember me when You return in Your 
roval glory.” The prodigal son has 


® We are to be children 
in heart, not in’ understanding. 


—St. Thomas 


returned in the person of the repentant 
This was the 
uted for He 
He Was 


Miitop ol 
i 


Lord had 


sins of Dismas 


moment Ou 
knew the 
willing to loreive On the 


Golgotha He was waiting 


ith arms 


outstretched and 
tended. The Prodigal 


Ing ona cross! 


hands ex 


rather was wait 


He turned toward the good thief. 


He did not upbraid him for his past 
him to finish 


He did not even wait tor 


his story of sin At once His heari 
vas moved to compassion The words 
1 forgiveness were quickly spoken: “I 
sure you, this very day vou will be 


with Me in paradise 


We can almost hear the rush of the 
ngels to fetch the’ finest robe ol 
heavenly grace with which to clothe 
ls repentant sinnnet The ring of 


lory is put upon his hand. while the 
neelic choirs sine out their sone of 
joy. The very best that heaven has is 
yrepared for a wonderful feast, fon 


he Mastei 


Let us feast 


Himself has given the orde1 
This son 
back 


been 


and celebrate. 


of mine was dead and has come 
to life again, was lost and has 
found again.” 

Our Lord's Sacred 
with inexpressible joy 


had 


world—to save His people 


filled 
was the 
this 
then 


Heart) was 
This 


very reason He come into 


from 


had 


sins This was why He become 





man—to wait for sinners on Calvary 

hill. 
Who can 

happy Lo 


that Our 


waited so 


doubt 
have 


Lord wa 
long amid 
the sufferings of Golgotha? He wa 
content to have His feet nailed to th 
cross, His arms outstretched, His heay 
opened by a lance. 


Mount 


good for us to be 


If the disciples oy 
“Lord, it i 
much 
more truly did the words spring trom 
heart of Christ. “It j 
eood for Me to be here!” 

Many 
prodigal son, squandering their heavenh 


Lhabor cried out, 


here,” how 
the wounded 


have played the role ol the 





birthright for the carob pods of sin 
but Christ Crucified 
Prodigal Father as He 


remains the for 


giving awalls 





them on a cross! 
Phe Saviour hanging upon the Crosj 

is indeed the loving father of all sinners | 

He has taken His place on Golgotha t 

wait for the sinner’s return. “And I, once} 

from the eartl 

Like the IT IS 

father of the prodigal, Jesus must take ters 


I have been lifted up 


will draw all men to Myself.” 


His stand high on this hilltop for allf news} 


sinners to see. He must wait there on} tenti 


the Cross until the very last of His way io “Ss 


7 ‘ ' 
ward sons has returned home in sorrowe Red 


and in love. tions 
His feet are nailed to a cross ol wood \s 
so that all may know that He is dete plex 


Neither hu ond 


mined to wait and hope. 


man righteousness nor justified anger— and 
will force Him to stir. Nails of love hoki ® then 
Him fast on this look-out He has delib-§ a lo 
erately chosen. nery 

His arms are extended, ready to en} In 
lold the sinner in’ His forgiving em assu 
brace He would gather all sinners} of t 
within His protecting arms even “as a ol-a 
mother hen gathers her brood under her} at 
wings.” : I 

His head is bowed, reaching down to > en 
kiss the repentant child with an em) 1/6 
brace of love and pardon, No one 1s ex 5 
cluded trom His forgiving kiss. op! 

His heart is opened by the thrust ol this 
the lance, so that all can see the depth pos 
of His love. Into his pierced side H on 


would draw each and every sinner, fo lv 


| | 


His heart is a refuge and home for ail} pl 


repentant prodigals 


Phe parable of the delinquent son ho 
helps us to gaze upon the cross with | WV 
' 

the conviction that there waiting for us Po 
with feet nailed motionless, with arms Vi 
outstretched, with heart opened in love ti 


is Jesus, our loving, forgiving Prodigal ) Vi 


Father. In our hearts we should whisper FG 
our story of sin: “Father, | have simned bi 
against heaven and belore You and You | ™ 


know that | am no longer fit to be con 


sidered your child.” Then we will hear} & 
this divine Father of all prodigals rcpeat 

once again: “This my child has been ct 
dead and has come back to life, was lost fh 


and has been found again.” 
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OFTEN 
handled 


mat- 
the 


technical 
but I feel 
and Congressional at 


that 
here, 


it ISN'T 
ters ale 
newspapel space 
tention that recently have been devoted 


PY” the 


Red plan to control world communica- 


io “subliminal and rumored 
tions Justily another exception. 

\y always, when dealing with com- 
plex and rarefied subjects, 1 sought help 
wnd advice from the best men available, 
and I'm happy to report in advance that 
their considered opinions should allay 
alot of fears and calm a lot of jittery 
nerves, 

In the case of “subliminal “PV,” we are 
assured by John Burrell, NBC’s manager 
of technical operations, that the 1/1000th 
ol-a-second. flash required is impossible 
at this time or in the foreseeable future. 

Phe fastest picture that can be flashed 
en the TV screen, Burrell explains, is 
1/00th) of-a-second. 

Shortly after Mr. 
the FCC 


this quicker-than-the-eye T\ 


Burrell his 


revealed 


Pave 


opinion tests with 


that’s sup 


posed to impress a Commercial message 
on a viewer's subconscious were made 
by a station in’ Maine but failed com 


pletely. 

Meanwhile, the Commission agreed to 
hold tests of this newest PV gimmick in 
Washington, according to Sen. Charles 
Potter, and probably will invite James 
Vicary, head of the Subliminal Proje 
tion Co., of New York, to conduct them. 
Vicarv has already turned down one 
Commission request to demonstrate his 
brainchild, the “sneak 


mercial.” 


so-called com 


Reds’ TV Sputnik? 
First word of Red Russia's plan to 


control world communications came 


from Congressman James T. Patterson 


and 
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TELEVISION 


by JOHN LESTER 





Garry Moore (left, top) bids 























adieu to his daytime TV show as 
Shirley Temple (center) 
introduces her ‘‘Story Book”’ 











series. (Above) Barbara Brit- 














ton, actress and No. 1 salesgirl 









of Connecticut, who recently told an 


Y\merican Legion audience he was re 


liably informed the Soviets are building 
a one-ton TV satellite for this purpose. 
Pat 


America’s 


Phe huge Sputnik, according to 
terson, is designed to “yam” 
DEW 


systems as well as all radio 


Line and other radar warning 


ind T\ 


tions and networks, alter which it would 


sta 


proceed to broadcast Communist propa 


eanda “on anv PV channel anvwhere in 
the world” while circling the globe 
every 24 hours at a height of 22,000 ft. 


Unfortunately, I'm not able to identify 


mv contacts in this instance, due to the 


understandable caution scientists have 


been exerting since Russia “scooped” 


United States 
Sputnik. Even so, none hesitated to ad- 


the with the original 


doubts” that either 


the 


mit having “grave 


the jamming 01 broadcasting — Is 
possible. 

All concurred that the extreme height 
both 


they 


serious deterrent to 


that, 


would be a 


and supposing 


operations 


] | 
would L)¢ 


powell 


were possible, lar more 


required than could be contained in a 


one-ton satellite 


It was also argued that Russia’s post- 


tion in radio and TV has been well 
known flor vyears—its rocket develop- 
ments were conducted in secret—and it 
is far behind that of the U.S. and sev- 
eral other countries. It’s also true that 
the Soviets have spent millions in un- 
successful efforts to jam the Vorce of 
Imerica and other anti-Red broadcast- 


ing operations they've seriously wanted 


to handicap or destroy. | suppose, then, 


it’s logical to assume they'd have used 


any “super” gimmicks or developments 
they had—if they had them—on_ these 
Priority A hates. 

However, let’s not assume too much 


but, by all means, let us maintain calm 


and eternal vigilance 
No, Garry. No 


announced 


NYS, 


Moore 
he would not return to his 10 A.M., 


Ever since Garry 
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TH 


daily time on CBS-TV next season, he 
has been flooded with protests. 

But the crew-cut is adamant. 

After eight years he’s “had it,’ he 
says, and now wants to “explore” other 
facets of TV, a semi-educational type 
program among others, and work on a 
book he began some time ago. 

Moore says he'll stay with I’ve Got a 
Secret, Wednesday nights on CBS-TV, 
and will consider any suggestions the 
network may make “after I take a rest.” 

Since Garry has always been a_ big 
money-maker and since the current sea- 
son is his best to date—26 sponsors- his 
network is sure to use every influence 
and exert every pressure to get him to 
change his mind. But I don’t think 
there’s a chance. After all, eight years 
in that daily spot is a long time. 

\t this reporting, the best bet to suc- 
ceed Gregarious Garry is Jimmy Dean, 
the folk singer who scored an unex- 
pected success in an earlier time-slot this 
season, 


Storybook Shirley 

Shirley Temple’s Story Book series got 
under way Jan. 12 with Beauiy and the 
Beast, and already the hue and cry 1s for 
total color, which would be a “natural” 
for the 16 hour-long fairy tales to be 
presented. 

Unfortunately, all but the opener 
were planned in black-and-white. Since 
Hans Christian Andersen’s The Night- 
ingale, starring Thomas Mitchell in the 
role of the Emperor, and several other 
shows have been filmed in black-and 
white, nothing can be done about them. 
But now that viewers and critics are 
demanding color, you can be sure it will 
be added to future “live” 
all possible. 

Incidentally, all programs for this 
fine Story Book series, in which Miss 
Temple will appear either as hostess 
narrator and/or star, have been selected, 
although not all presentation dates are 
firm as yet. In addition to the above 
named, they will include Son of Alad 
lin, which Noel Langley is adapting 
irom his book, The Tale of the Land of 
Green Ginger; The Magic Fishbone, by 
Charles Dickens: The Legend of Slee p) 
Hollow, by Washington Irvine: The 
Wild Swans, by Hans Christian Ande 
sen; Dick Whittington and his Cat 
The Valiant Little Tailor; Rumpelstilt 
skin, and Rapunzel, among other well- 
known and loved fairy tales. 


shows if at 


Add More New Shows 
Mickey Rooney is being paged to star 
series CBS-TV 
Tentative title is Personal 
Varty, the hit-T\ 
play that became a hit film, may return 


in a new “private eye” 
is planning. 
and Private. 
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A series 
around the life of Wyatt Earp’s buddy, 
Doc Holliday, the famous dentist- 
vambler-gunman, is in the works, too, 

. . Jack Webb is still determined to 
serialize Pete Kelly’s Blues and_ has 
writers busy on the script as you read 


to TV in series form soon... 


this. The producer-star also has Fighting 
Marines and The DA’s Man, the Jattei 
adapted from the James D. Horan book, 
in preparation. ... Warner Bros, began 
filming its fifth big Western Jan. 15. 
litle is The 49’ ers and ivll run an hour 
weekly. 
Betty White, dimpled star of Date 
with the Angels, will replace it with her 
own variety week-end but 
without Bill Williams, her Date mate. 
The singing McGuire Sisters are 
mulling a musical-comedy 


series any 


series based 
on Four Daughters, a movie of the 30's 
all about the romantic entanglements of 
a music teacher’s daughters. Since there 
are only three McGuires, it will be neces- 
sary to change the title or add another 
“daughter”. Warner Bros, plan to 
convert Girl on the Run, co-starring 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., and Erin O’Brien, 
to a weekly, hour-long TV show tenta- 
tively titked 77 Sunset Strip. This is 
another “private eye” show. . . . You 
Know Me, Ai, based on the Ring Lard- 
ner short stories, is being scripted by 
\be Burrows for NBC-TV. Boris 
Karloff will host but not appear in The 
Tales of Frankenstein series that'll bow 
Llovd Nolan to. star 
agent for The Treas- 
ury Dept. in a series based on the ex- 


any time. 


as an undercover 


ploits of a real-life undercover agent. 


TV's new “Queen” 

The lovely Barbara Britton 1s the new 
“Queen of TV,” the woman more Amer- 
icans see more often than any othe: as 
they channel-hop in search of entertain- 
ment from week to week. 

The title was officially conferred in a 
recent issue of Printers’ Ink, the adver- 
tising and marketing magazine, although 
the broadcasting industry has considered 
it her property by a wide margin for 
nearly a vear. 

However, when the magazine revealed 
Miss Britton “sells” to 63,000 000 people 
each week as the sponsor's representa- 
tive on CBS-TV’s The $64,000 Question, 
The $64,000 Challenge, and ABC-TV’s 
The Walter Winchell File, that did it. 
This was tantamount to placing a_be- 
jeweled tiara on the honey-blonde locks 
of this beautiful mother of two who, 
oddly enough, still considers herselt an 
actress and not a salesgirl. 

For his part, the sponsor is too happy 
to quibble over a name and flatly admits 
Miss Britton, nee Brandingham, | is 
largely responsible for sales increases of 


MR. VERSATILITY—Fans request and 
Steve Allen complies, whether it’s to sing, 
dance, tell jokes, interview guests, sit 





down to the piano or present jazz concerts 


more than 100 per cent in the past three | 


years. 


The Mail Bag 
Mrs. P. L. L., Duluth, Minn.: Eve 


\rden’s real name is Eunice Quedens, 
She “borrowed” the former from two 
cosmetic bottles, Evening In Paris and 
Elizabeth Arden, shortly before opening 
in the 1936 Ziegfeld Follies. Incidentally, 
her nine-year-old daughter, Connie, is 
named for Eve’s character in the Ow 
Miss (Connie) Brooks series, while the 
name of the lady-author in her new T\ 
show is on loan from another daughter, 
a eae A 

Mr. P. N., Los Angeles, Calif.: Sally, 
Joan Caulfield’s new weekly program, 
has been very close to cancellation twice 
but the sponsor argued for continuation 
Now, it appears NBC L\ 
will let it run. 

S. E., New York City: Radio is bigger 
than ever, of course, one proo! being its 
consistent topping of ‘TV in set. sales 
It can compete best by concentrating on 


both times. 


good music and public service, (the na- 
tion-wide trend to broadcast traflic ups 
at rush hours is excellent), although 
there are many other ways. Your ques 
tions and general attitude indicate you 
are well informed but I'm anable to 
answer in detail with a personal letter 
because you neglected to include a re- 
turn address or to state whether you ar 
man, woman, or child. 

Mr. R. F., Chicago: I, too, saw the 
announcement that Hollywood will film 
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STILL CLIMBING—Wagon Train, “super’’ Western, con- 
tinves to climb in ratings cfter slow start. Anne Jeffreys 
and Robert Sterling are shown below in a scene from a 
recent episode in the series, The Julia Cage Story 

























FUNNY MAN-Stan Freberg, whose Sunday night comedy 


TOP DEEJAY—Howard Miller 
and other platter-spinners 
will attend First Annual 

Pop Music Disc Jockey Con- 
vention in Kansas City 


7) 2 series on CBS radio has been one of the successes o' 
the current seoson, reveals he’s working on a format 
to bring his many characters to television 
ing, 
certs 
i 
| 
hree 
the lite of Mother Frances Xavier I'm reasonably sure any de-emphasis the horse Bond was riding crashed into 
Cabrini, the first American saint, with of the importance of factual knowledge — another. “The Christophers” re- 
E Emmett Lavery scripting. I also agree will be hailed by many leading Cath- sume filming their tele series any day, 
‘ve § that there’s more than enough strong olic educators who've long held that with Father James Keller taking over 
ee: } materia! for a TV series in her story. overdevelopment of the memory in again. ... Just for the record: Adam 
ne: though I never met Mother Cabrini, this way is nearly always at the expense Kennedy, the artist turned-actor star of 
ane’) several friends were close to her during — of the imagination. NBC-TV’s The Californians, operates a 
Ing | her lifetime and assure me she figured in Even Charles Van Doren, no less, said greeting card business on the side, does 
lly, many amazing adventures and fabulous as much in a recent copyrighted maga- — all his own drawings. . Lhe incredible 
: s incidents. vine article. {tane Froman, fully recovered from her 
Jui 3 ae : Not that there’s a dearth of feminine — latest operation, the 27th since being 
the | Quiz-Whizzes Worried applicants. In fact, whenever some — seriously injured in that World War II 
I\ While noting Barbara Britton’s as- lovely held her own against male com- plane crash, has another nation-wide 
tel } cendancy a few lines back, I was re- petition in the past, thousands of her come-back tour under way as vou read 
minded both that Question and Chal- — sisters from all over the country were — this. If all goes well, she'll also launch 
il § lenge on which she appears, as well as inspired to go and do likewise. They her own TV series in the spring Very 
im, Twenty-One and other big-money quiz were confident they could, too, but pre- courageous woman. 
1c shows, are faced with serious shortage — show tests proved otherwise. 
on of women contestants with “staying For .example, only one-tenth as many ye Oe 
iN } power.” women as men qualified in tests con- Re-runs of Med the award-winning 
} Phe situation has been growing pro- ducted for Twenty-One over a period program of two seasons ago, will begin 
CI gressively worse for months, the bottom of many weeks during which exact rec- shortly. NBC-TV has 60 of the series’ 
Its of the barrel has just about been scraped — ords were kept. best half-hours ready to go any time. ... 
CS clean, and there's little hope that things The conclusion was that women are Plans to do a spectacular around the life 
aT will improve at any time in the future, not inherently less intelligent than men, of Irving Berlin are being revived again. 
Ma or ever, for that matter. The only solu but that they're merely intellectually The terrific litthe tunesmith will be 70 
ps tion, according to those in charge, different and their fields of interest more in May, that’s why, although he’s worth 
rh is a complete revision of present ques limited. a big, glittering, color show any time. 
5 uuon-and-answer formats and a_ whole 3 Sic transit practically everything: 
nu new system of scoring. In Brief All Hugh O’Brian’s mail handled by 
LO What system will be introduced to Latest report from the association of ABC-TV these days carries the network's 
r equalize this difference is anybody's guess — optometrists is that vision of Americans latest (imprinted) pitch on the envel- 
e- at the moment, although it probably — is improving, which should kill once and = ope: “The Switch Is To ‘“Maverick’— 
( will be designed to reveal the quality for all rumors that TV is bad for the 7:30 p.m. Sundays.”” Unless my memory 
and extent of a contestant’s imagination — eyes. ... Ward (Wagon Train) Bond's — is playing tricks again, it was O’Brian’s 
e and general facility of mind rather than fractured hip is for real and was writ- — portrayal of “Wyatt Earp” that started 
n the store of factual knowledge. ten into the script. It happened when ABC's concentration on Westerns. 
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BOSH Views 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY 


By Jacques Maritain. 


180 pas 


ul 
56 
7 
> 


es. 
Scribner. $3.50 


The 
known of 


most widely 
contempo- 
rary Catholic phitoso- 
phers has given us, in 
these four essays, his 
reflections on the 
philosophy of history. 
The first dis- 


cusses the place of the 


CsSay 
philosophy ot history J. Maritain 

in the general theory of human knowl 
edge. The third, the 


the work, present a 
few of the universal and particular laws 


second and 


most 


valuable sections of 


of historical development. he last 


fers some “God 


reflections on 


Mystery of the World.” 
Christian confidence in 


and 


God, in man, 
and in history is the dominant 
book. “Everything that hap 
pens in the history of the 
In one 


mood ol 
the entire 


world serves 


way or another the progress of 
the kingdom of grace and some kind of 
progress in the world.” This the 
writes while fully of all the catas- 
trophes that hav happened in the past 
and which 


authoi 
aware 


threaten in the future. In 
deed the finest pages of the book are 
those devoted to discussion of evil and 


its historical function. The author seems 


to have a special gift for patient under- 
standing of evil and how it should be 
judged and dealt with by the Christian. 

One splendid thing in this and in the 
other writings of Maritain is his 
on the intrinsic value of 
the temporal and cultural order. The 
City of this World proper 
glory even though it 


con- 
stant insistence 


has its own 
is only the instru 
ment for the founding of the Heavenly 
City. The 


not condemn, it. 


Christian should consecrate, 


THOMAS BERRY, C.P. 


THE NEW ENGLAND STORY 
By Henry Beetle Hough. 


346 pages 
Random. $3.95 
As typical of its locale as a quahog chow- 
der is this salty saga of old New 
land in its whaling days. A budding 
young author, Edgecomb Hartwell, con 
vinced that the character of a noted 
whaling captain, Enoch Adams, as por- 
trayed in a popular best-seller, Bildad’s 
Locker, is stereotyped and unreal, visits 
the Adams’ home town of Dinton Port. 


Eng 
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He hopes to learn the truth and thus be 
able to clothe the Captain’s literary 
skeleton with the flesh and 
true personality. 

It is in Dinton Port that young Hart- 
well makes first-hand acquaintance with 
his New Englanders, while he wrestles 
manfully with both the cold of a New 
England winter and the innate reticence 
of the Cape Codder confronted with a 
total stranger. What makes for 
exciting and suspensetul reading. 

If there the tale, she 
must unlikely 
Miss Craddock, and 
rooming-house proprietress, from whom 
Hartwell eventually gets his story. Miss 
Craddock is fat and filtyish; she is sloppy 
and soiled and, 


blood of 


ensues 
is a heroine in 
reside in the frame ol 


Harriet spinster 


when first seen, is wear- 
ing a shapeless, gray sweater, raveling at 
the wrists and buttoned askew. .\ woman 
who loves her comfort, she keeps her 
“Nobody 
comes in here,” she explains, “so I keep 
as I like. If there 
let them sit in the parlor and 
freeze.” 


sitting room in an untidy mess. 


thing's has to be com 


pany 


Hardly the spirit of hospitality, Miss 
Craddock is waspish and parsimonious 
in her dealings with her lodger, young 
Hartwell. In the 
herself 


end, however, she 


shows sincere and 


generous to 
the degree that she might well stand, 
herself, for those more enduring virtues 
which have always marked the New 
England story. 


ViCTOR J. NEWTON. 


THE NAKED GOD 
By Howard Fast. 


197 pages. 


Praeger. 3.50 
\fter fourteen years as 


Party 
member, Howard Fast 


a Communist 


expresses his criticism 
of the 
Party 


Communist 
and its leader- 
ship. This is no small 
Fast 


winner of the 


matter, Was a 
Stalin 
Prize, the first 
witness at the Communist 
McCarthy as a “Fascist,” and a 
Peekskill riot. 


emotion he 


) Howard Fast 
Peace 


“trial” of 
Senator 
leader of the 

With indicts the 
leaders of the Party as woodenly bureau- 
cratic. His description of the fate of a 
member expelled as a renegade is in- 


much 


structive, as this story shows how non- 
Communists are often led to follow the 
Communists in shunning such an indi- 


Please order books through THE SIGN 


vidual. Fast himself seems to be haunt 
by the fear that he will be avoided in 
similar manner and that his reputati 
will be damaged. 

Fast seems to have been moved byt 
Khrushchey secret report about Stalin 
crimes, particularly concerning — wid 
spread anti-Semitism in Sov iet Russia, 

Summing up, the author declares th 
the Communist Party “has seen its oy 
honor stained with such a record of jj 
humanity of man to man as no previo 
political party has eve created  withi 
itself.” With all this, the 
not seem to understand 


writer do 
the disease 
which his criticisms are symptoms. | 
still believes in “socialism” and the po 
sibility of “democratizing’” Soviet Ru 
sia. He can quote Stalin on the Party 
dedication to violent overthrow of nor 
Soviet governments. He can 
that lied 


about the fate of Jewish authors, eve 


horror Soviet authors 
to the extent of describing the apan 
ments and occupations of such author 
as though they were alive, when in fac 
they had been dead for years, the victim 
of Stalin. But Fast himself quotes th 
old Red falsehoods about “professiona 
who wer 
merely exposing the truth about thé 
Communist conspiracy. 


witnesses,” hurled at those 


In other words, Howard Fast is at ¢ 
half-way house, and nobody can predic 
where he will go. 


MARGARET BUDENZ 


THE CONFEDERATE READER 
Ed. by Richard Harwell. 


Longmans, 


389 page 
$7.5 
If, as the jacket claims, The Confederate 
Reader makes “a distinct contribution 
about the Civil War 
the contribution is nonetheless a minor 


to our literature” 


though moderately enjoyable, one. You 
can expect no new or important revela 
tions about the War between the States 
in this book. Rather, it is filled with 
minutiae, most of which have been given 
passing mention at one time or another 
in the Civil War library. 

But editor Richard Harwell has still 
done all buffs a favor by putting every: 
thing into one chronological account 
battle reports, general orders, sermons§ 
prison narratives, and the like. 

There is an interesting description of 
winter in a Rebel Army camp in 1861-62. 
Like all wars before and since, winter 
camp then seems to have had the same 
dominating feature—mud! 
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Harwell has also picked up a piece on 
Jeb Stuart’s famed scout, Farley, by John 
Fsten Cooke, the Virginian who did so 
much to apotheosize Jackson and Turner 
Ashby and who here does the same for 
Farley. Farley has the same sterling 
qualities as the others in the Cooke gal- 
lery of Southern 
brave, honorable, 

And then we come to another Cooke 
article for the Southern Illustrated News 
—this, the celebrated ranger John 
Singleton Mosby, better known as Jake, 


handsome, 
ete. 


heroes: 
modest, 


on 


and now the subject of an incredibly 
bad filmed series on television. This is 
a readable account of Jake’s brilliant 
capture of Union Gen. Stoughton at 
Fairfax Court House in 1863. 

There are other entertaining bits in 
the Reader—of a dinner in the Oriental 
Saloon in Richmond; olf social life and 
military preparations in Mobile in the 
winter of 1863-64; of the burning of 
Columbia by Sherman’s men. 

But, despite all that, this potpourri 


hardly seems worth the $7.50 the pub- 
lisher is asking. 


HARRY SCHLEGEL. 


| TIME WITHOUT NUMBER 


By 


Daniel Berrigan, S. J. 53 pages. 
Macmillan. $2.75 
To page through Father Berrigan’s first 


volume ol verse convinces one almost 
immediately that this is an authentic 
voice; here is a poet with his rightlul 


intelligence and insight 
and with his skills in the art. Nor would 
one dispute the recent awarding of the 


credentials of 


Lamont Poetry Prize, which places him 


in a position of honor, not only 


the 


among 


Catholic group, but among modern 


poets everywhere. 


Father Berrigan writes in graceful un- 


rhymed lines replete with images. 
Though he leans to traditional beauties 
—stars, fields, trees, birds, twilight, music 

there is admirable newness and pertec- 


tion in his work. He has the evaluation 


of the poet and the theologian and can 
say, “Everything that is/is not some- 
thing: other,” and we are charmed by 


the way he expresses his liking for the 


works of God’s hands. The birch trees 
in the wind make ‘a winged hillside 
flexed for flight.” ““The oak offers his 
leaves/largehandedly.” “The pines ho- 
hum and yawn into every wind.” The 
moon: “This desolate cold geod, never 
created a flower/in his salty furrow /or 
called noble birds to climb/and drink 
at his vein of fire.” 


Warm human relationships are spoken 
but always with restraint: 


One is 


ol, never too 
aware of 

“The 
“She in 
Christ, 


much is said. made 
noble 
Coat” his mother: 


cunning stole me/from the bolt 


generations behind him. 


he writes ol 





| won my pattern/wheedling and whisper- | 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


ideal 
Lenten 
Reading 


GIVE ME SOULS 


By Sister M. Bernetta, O.S.F. A 
full-length biography of Raphael 
Cardinal Merry del Val, the bril- 
liant and controversial Secretary 
of State to Saint Pius X. $3.75 


PLEDGE OF GLORY 


By Dom Eugene Vandeur, trans- 
lated by the Dominican Nuns of 
Corpus Christi Monastery. 
Eucharistic commentary on the 
prayer of Sister Elizabeth of the 
Trinity which elaborates its 
phrases and elucidates its impli- 
cations. $3.00 


MEDITATIONS 


By Rev. Romano Guardini, trans- 
lated by Elinor C. Briefs. This 
superlatively fine book on the 


Mass is now available in a paper- 
back format. $1.25 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


ANY INSTRUMENT 


. . . even if you don’t know 
a single note of music hie 
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Reading 
from. 
PANTHEON 


COMING FEBRUARY Il! 








A stirring new 
biography of the 
Saint of Lourdes 


Saint Bernadette 
Soubirous 


By Mscr. Francis ‘Trocuu. The 
shepherdess — the visionary — the 
nun — the saint in a magnificently 
readable, definitive presentation, 


Illustrated $4.95 


A call to 
contemplation 


Come, South Wind 


A Collection of Contemplatives, 
edited by M. L. Surapy. Intr. by 
Martin C. D'Arcy, SJ. “The 
choice and arrangement of excerpts 
serve to explain Christian contem- 
plation, almost in step-by-step fash- 
ion.” — Msgr. John S. Kennedy; 


$3.00 


An introduction 
to prayer 


Prayer in Practice 


By Romano Guarpini. “An in- 
spiced guide along the pathway of 
prayer, not merely for the select 
few but for the greatest variety of 
readers.” —Magnificat. $3.50 


Coming early March: 


The Lord’s Prayer 


By Romano Guarprnt. Reveals 
the many meanings in each peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. $2.75 


it 


Now at your bookstore 


PANTHEON BOOKS 





ing with Mary at the churchdoor.” Dig- 
nity and discipline mark his religious 
poetry, of which “Said God” is a moving 
and beautiful example. 

One is tempted to endless quotation 
to make his gift apparent to all who 
read him. Yet, for lovers of literature, it 
would be fitting to say that this is a 
book not merely to be read but to be 
feasted upon. 

JESSICA POWERS. 


THE LAND OF STONES 
AND SAINTS 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes, 357 pages. 
$4.95 


Doubleday. 


In her prologue to the 
present the 
author confesses a de- 
many 


volume, 


sire shared by 


students of hagiog- 


raphy—that of compar- 





ing or contrasting the 
Great the Little " 
Saint Teresa. Finding , 

that this had already F. P. Keyes 
been done by Victoria Sackville-West, 
but still intrigued by her studies of the 
\vila country, Mrs. Keyes decided upon 
a group of regional biographies growing 


and 


out of this “land of stones and saints.” 
Naturally, not all of the sketches are of 
equal felicity. One would like, for in- 
stance, more epoch-making history and 
less court gossip in the story of Queen 
Isabella, but one can recapture much of 
the personality of Saint Teresa herselt 
and John of the Cross, while the mvsti- 
cal nun Maria del Vela and the marty 


red Pedro’ Bautista—‘‘ambassador — of 
Spain to Japan” —may prove fresh 
revelations to many. Altogether the 


book, while scarcely one of Mrs. Keyes’ 
best, can but increase the reader's won- 





| der at her sympathetic knowledge of the 


| subjects treated and her really amazing 
| productivity. 


KATHERINE BREGY. 


THE RETURN OF LADY BRACE 
By 


Random. 


Nancy Wilson Ross, 242 pages. 

$3.75 
There are a half-dozen or so main fig- 
this book, at- 
tains any degree of reality. Since the 


shadowy plot depends on the ideas and 


ures in none of whom 


personalities of the people involved, the 
effort 

When Lady Brace returns from Eng- 
land to the Long Island estate which 
was her childhood home, she finds the 
various members of her family immersed 
in personal problems. They awaken in 
her a sickening sense of responsibility 
and guilt. 

The Lady, a widow, had left America 


is somewhat miscarried. 





and her two young daughters on the 


| occasion of her second marriage to an 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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)}Carm: 
LENT car 
FOXE 
APPROACH oun 
conv 
TO PENANCE oop 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B, | A vel 
| On avoiding wrong approaches to pen| * ed 
| ance and on the right approach—by) (raor 
way of love—and on the unimportance) he, 5] 
of self-imposed penances compared to thing 
| a true penitential spirit. Surely the very Perhi 
| book we need to start Lent right and becat 
| keep it really well. “yf 
| Coming February 11th. $2.50 a 
THE TEMPTATIONS = jo 
OF CHRIST cont 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. *% 
| and P.K. Meagher, O.P. Biog 
On the mysterious tempting of Christ by birt! 
the devil during the forty days he spentf +2 ] 
in the desert (from which, of course, we by I 
get the 40 days of Lent) and on the life 
lessons we can learn from it in facing) tUry 
our own temptations. Ready. $2.75) * * 
} Lou 
| ST. BERNADETTE day 
| The Child and the Nun hut 
| by Margaret Trouncer = 
| We all know Bernadette, the child who} tex} 
| saw Our Lady. But it was the grown-up | Jub 
| Bernadette who was canonized, and she ! hoo 


is as little known as any modern saint.{ + « 
Miss Trouncer has studied all the docu-} ;, 
ments used in the canonization process, | goil 
every scrap of writing left by people! the 
who knew Bernadette. Her book gives | CA 
/an authentic portrait of a most at) Ma 

tractive personality, steadily growing in| the 

holiness, but keeping the forthrightness/ Ma 
| and gaiety which had characterized her! Lo 
as a child. Coming February 11th. $3.75} +: 





Order from any bookstore i 
The February number of Sheed &| M] 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET contains full) Sa 
descriptions of the books above and of § re; 
all our Spring list, extracts from new| by 
books, reviews, articles and a Lenten} is 
reading list. To get the Trumpet, free} sil 
and postpaid, write to Theresa MacGill us 
at— We 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3} ' 











EVERY 
LENT 


we suggest books for you to read 
(always available at your book- 
store). But we don’t suggest that 
reading our books is a penance. 
THE NUN’S ANSWER 


certainly isn’t. Written by a 











English lord. Bearing him a son and set- 
tling into the tranquil scene of an Eng- 
lish hamlet, she transfers her life com- 
pletely. 

On her homecoming she finds her 
brother Stephen, a cripple, victim of 
a mysterious “stroke” suffered while he 
was in the Orient. There are also her 
daughters, Lydia, unhappy divorcee, 
planning an unwise marriage, and Rose- 
mary, whose helter-skelter household 
disturbs her. 

The novel has pretensions of depth, 













‘Carmelite Nun (she also wrote 
CATCH US THOSE LITTLE 
FOXES), it is a real joy. Hang on, 
it’s about a nun who goes into the 
‘convent and STAYS. That’s right, 
she doesn’t leap over a single wall. 
A very refreshing book for $3.50 
** * Father McNabb was an ex- 
traordinary man, and whenever 
he spoke he said extraordinary 
things about everyday truths. 
Perhaps it just seems that way 
because he had such a wonderful 
way of putting things. So, instead 
of looking to the heavens for 
guided missiles, look in your book- 
store for Father McNabb’s STARS 
OF COMFORT, a collection of wise 
conferences for $3.50 


* * * Our “wonderful” Pictorial 
Biography series has just given 
birth to a new title: ST. DOMINIC. 
In 154 magnificent photographs 
by Leonard von Matt, here is the 
life of the great thirteenth-cen- 
tury saint. $7.00 
** * This month the Shrine of 
Lourdes starts a year-long birth- 
day party to commemorate its one 
hundredth year. ST. BERNA- 
DETTE, also a Pictorial Biogra- 
phy by Leonard von Matt (the 
text by Francis Trochu), is, says 
wn-uP } Jubilee, “. . . a fascinating new 
nd she! book.” $7.00 
eee ** * For the pilgrim actually go- 
cv} ing to Lourdes as well as the one 
focess, } going in spirit from his armchair, 
people the perfect book is THIS PLACE 
gives} CALLED LOURDES by Sister 
st ot) Maureen Flynn. A summary of all 
‘ng "\the reviews agrees with Ave 
htness/ Maria: “A top-notcher on 
re Lourdes.” $3.75 


y * * People who haven’t found 
the ideal meditation book yet need 
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search no further: A DIARY OF 
ed &| MEDITATIONS by St. Francis de 
s_full! Sales is ‘‘excellent reflective 
ind ~ reading”’—The Critic. Arranged 
1 new! by Dom Cuthbert Smith, the book 
Lenten} is attractively bound and has a 
|, free silk ribbon marker for easy daily 
acGill } use. $4.75 * * * So... have a 

wonderful Lent. 
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stemming from Stephen’s “study of evil” 
conducted in the East and alluded to 
with dark inference. 

Then there is the figure of Venerable 
| One, a Buddhist monk companion of 
Stephen’s, who flits through the pages in 
his yellow robes and never sounds quite 
as wise as he looks. 

On the whole, Mrs. Ross has depended | 
far too much on flashy effects to estab- | 
lish character. The sardonic grin, the 
bland smile, and the wry gesture become 
meaningless all too soon when there 
isn’t anything under the surface. 

Can’t recommend this one. 

ROSEMARY NOLAN. 


THE WHITE WITCH 


By Elizabeth Goudge. 
Coward McCann. 
The English Civil War 
provides the historical 
background and (for 
those who aren’t ex- 
actly devotees of Miss 
Goudge’s ornate prose) 
the best part of The 
White Witch. The 
white witch is Froniga 
Haslewood. Half 
gypsy, half manor-born, Froniga is the 
| friend of, and link between, two oppos- 
ing worlds, the gypsy caravan and the 

country village. 

It isa novel about England during the 
waning of Charles I and the rise of Crom- 
well. Through vivid incidents—the don- 
ning of somber clothing, the desecration 
of an altar on Christ Day—we observe the 
chilling advance of Puritanism. Then we 
discover another, more secret, world: 
the Roman Catholic one. We hear hid- 
den Masses, see hunted priests. Min- 
gling with this is the realm of King 
Charles’ espionage web. Pervading ev- 
erything is superstitious fear, the wide- 
spread seventeenth century terror of 
witchcraft, black and white. 

Most stories about the Cromwellian 
rebellion introduce King Charles, Prince 
Rupert, Hampden, dashing cavaliers, 
psalm-singing regiments. Miss Goudge’s 
narrative does this and more. It demon- 
strates the impact of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, in all its fanaticism and tyranny, 
on everyday English life: how new laws 
and religion changed cottage, parsonage, 
and schoolroom. 





439 pages. | 
$4.95 
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Send Your Old Rugs 
and Clothing to the 


OLSON factory 


WE ADD NEW WOOL 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 





Mail coupon below or a post- 
card for beautiful, New, Free 
full color OLSON RUG and 
Decorating Book...plus 
limited time FREE Rug Offer! 
The famous OLSON plan is 
pure magic .. . your material is 
picked up by Express or Freight 
at our expense and sent to Olson 
Factory where the valuable 
wools, etc., are reclaimed like 
new, sterilized, shredded, 
bleached, merged, spun with 
choice New Wool and woven 
within a week into luxurious, 
deeper-textured, Reversible 


Choice of 44 
solid colors, 
Tweeds, Em- 
bossed effects, 
Leaf, Floral de- 
signs, Early 
American, Ori- 
ental patterns, 
Ovals. Widths 
up to 18 ft., any 
length! 




















OLSON Broadloom. 


SAVE upto 12! No Risk Offer 
... we Guarantee to please or 
pay for your materials. Our 
84th Year. Monthly payments 
if you wish. 





a 
FREE! to Every Reader : 

Rug and Decorating Book, Free Rug Offer. ; 
Your Name. 


Address 





©ORC 





State 
Write to nearest address 


OLSON RUG CO. Dept. A-85 


CHICAGO 41, NEW YORK 1,| SAN FRANCISCO 8, 
ILLINOIS || NEWYORK | CALIFORNIA | __ 
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You may send your payments to 
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Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 


AFTER FLU 


cold, sore throat 
you may suffer from 


TIRED BLOOD* 


Feel Stronger Fast 


within 7 days, or money back! 


AFTER THE FLU, cold or sore throat, 
you may feel weak and run-down because 
of iron deficiency anemia*. Or, as we call 
it, Tired Blood. At such a time, iron-rich, 
high potency GERITOL can help you win 
back your strength faster. Check with 
your doctor. And, after a winter illness, 
if Tired Blood is your problem—take 
GERITOL, liquid or tablets, every day. 
Feel stronger fast, within seven days, or 
your money back. Get GERITOL at your 
drugstore today! 
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Simple, effortless way to 


NOW. . there's « new plan — custom 
tailored for your church group — that 
ends treasury deficits—-makes more 
money available for more church acti- 
vities! 


The WORTH FUND PLAN is simple in 
operation, requires little time or effort. 
It produces immediate results—as well 
as providing a year-in, year-out source 
of income. 


There is no canvassing, no pressure 
selling, no complicated record keep- 
ing. The PLAN furnishes all the mater- 
ial needed to conduct a dignified, re- 
sistance-free campaign. 


The WORTH FUND PLAN has received 
the endorsement of leading clergy and 
church officers. There is no investment 
required, another feature of the PLAN 
that is so different and so unique that 
you owe it to your organization to get 
all the details Now! Your inquiry en- 
tails no obligation. : 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 
seals DETAILS - FREE! 
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Because of its masterful interpreta- | “TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD 


tion of an important era, even readers 


who reject its fantastic plot and too 
leisurely pace will find The White Witch 
an absorbing novel. 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


WHEN THE BOUGH BREAKS 


By Otis Carney. 369 pages. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $4.50 
Otis Carney is clearly troubled by his 
contemporaries’ willingness to sacrifice 


independence to security. Since he is an 


entertaining writer he combines  pleas- 


ure-giving with his protest. 
Debbie 
bred, well-off young couple who live in 
Crystal Rock, Ohio, * 


Midwest.” 


Bud and Floyd are a well 


a large eastern out 


post of the They met in New 


York where both had fled post-col- 
lege effort to escape dominating par- 
ents. After marriage, they settle in 
Debbie’s home town. 

Bud slides easily into the hierarchic 


stratification of a giant corporation with 
eames, 
Deb- 


cata- 


its regular overlapping into golf 
Naval 
to contorm. 


Reserve. 
Enter th: 
Bud's 


poker nights, and 
bie refuses 
Ivst Alec 
and a 
Mr. C 


He uses it to 


college room- 


Debbie's. 


Deering 
swain ol 
dett, satiric 
detail the trials of 
boarding-school to executive 
board. He 
thle characters while 

Bud and Debbie 


tims to a soul-less system. 


mate forme! 


irnev has a pen. 


life 


from suite 


ind charity depicts believ- 


doing so. 
vic- 


Flovd are no fair 


They are two 


people who cannot accept regimenta- 
bank 
Hardly 


their 


tion, and, by grace of a account, 


do not have. to. heures for 


tragedy, but, in fashion, not with- 


out significance. 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


THE MAN HAS WINGS 


Thompson. 153 pages. 


These seventy - four 


poems and two play- 


lets by Francis Thomp- 





son, now published 

for the first time. were 

culled trom thi poet’s 

notebooks by Father 

Connolly, The publi- 

: — of this book is F. Thompson 
pound to Cause excite 

ment amongst Thompson: devotees. We 
were all indebted Father Connolly a 
few years ago when Literary Cricitisms 
{ Francis Thompson was publishe al. 


On this occasion, however, it pains me 


to doubt the wisdom of publishing this 


material. To makes a great poet's in- 


ferior or unfinished work available to 


students has its merits; but to present 


such to the general public as “an im 


portant contribution to English liter- 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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AND GOD TO SOUL?" 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would, » the 
working among God's aged poor. By admy he) # 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal gyy 
of those who come to our door for aid, you con 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and 4, Luce 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sancti oat 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and yoy would 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Pro 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street, great P* 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Avaij] be 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicaph 
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- - q books 
Serving CHRIST in the Binette 


Indians and Colored (jon: 7 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT! 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 
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FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS | By ( 
Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission McC 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges, 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes fy 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paniticr¢ 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of Eo 
1 




















and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borne tal 
For information, write to Se 
; Superior, Convent of St. Francis, ; 
Silver St. Middletown, Con|p)!(tUl’ 
pead 
m hi 
PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS },.. 
Would you like to be 
$3 come a Pallottine Sis ter?| eadil 
As a Religious of i 
Community you can = paz 
all your talents: Nurse, his 
teach, do _ catechetica 
or social and domestic trang 
work. 4 
For information write to: uxta| 
» Rev. Mother Provincial MOrne 
St. Mary's Convent a} his 
Novitiate est 
900 McCoy Rd. | Vells 
Huntington 1, 
West Virginia | In 
ee se fevery 
« har! 
THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF frjuite 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER jiiic 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 0] 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA : 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the [SC lL! 
religious service of Christ's aflicted poor are earn- Mii 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, mi lev 








estly invited to write te Reverend Mother “WK 
t ut li 1 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home) },));\ 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con. | 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan-"(int 
ages, and does social work 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTIO It 
P. 0. Box 1858 hete 


New Street and Squirrelwood Road , New Jersey” Mr. 


} ly 
MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS ‘'* 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of poages 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraske 








Wi 
. iL 
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The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood | op 
generous young ladies who desire to make ; 

the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol-§ 4! 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- I he 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 7 le 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and arti the 
—in the home and foreign missions. 


offer to 


If interested, please writte te: brar 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, tio 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, ’ 


Shillington, Pa. 
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ture” is something else again. Appar- 


ntly, these poems should have been left 


woul yn the notebooks, It is hard to see how 
y admiy mey add anything new to our under- 
Tlal goy wee ‘ i : 
you coanding of the poet. Anyone being in- 
and tha. . 7 oe : " 
sanctit roduced to Thompson with this book 
and vomould never be inclined to read_ his 
ser try. The two playlets, however 
Street, Breal pocuy. 1¢ two playlets, however, 
noe il be of special interest to the student 
"pf Thompson. 
———f This reviewer, an ardent ‘Thompson 
—ffi, would have preferred to see more 
ERS fp the prose miscellany from the note- 
Books with which Father Connolly 
the | é : Piss ‘ 
Whetted Our appetites in Francis Thom p- 
red Mon: In| His Paths. 
AMENT! DOYLE HENNESSY. 
, PA, 
a os _ — , 
WELL ME A STORY 
= ‘ 
ERS By Charles Laughton, 392 pages. 
1 Missio§® \fcGraw-Hill. $5.00 
, College, 
omes fy ; ? 
and pan#Hicre are sixty stories 
is of ‘ 
Bone pp! tales that Charles 


vn, Conn 


Laughton, of motion 


yicture eminence, has 


read aloud in’ public 


m his recent lecture 
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ours. Mr. Laughton’s 





reading tastes are 
amazingly eclectic. In €, Laughton 
his book are such 


range reading-in-bed-fellows, in odd 
uxtaposition, as shy, maidenly Sarah 
Ime Jewitt and George Ade; G. K. 
thesterton and Dorothy Parker: H. G. 
Vells and Saint Francis. 

In fact, this book has a little bit of 
verything: Dylan Thomas, Leo Tolstoy, 
tharles Dickens, and ‘Thomas Wolfe, 
juite a bit of James Thurber and not a 


Old Testament, with the 
the New. 
Mr. Laughton pretaces each story with 


ittle from the 
001 of Siloam from Saint John repre- 


enting 


i few slight remarks, explaining the as- 
the tale \t 
materialistic shows, 
vhen he remarks of the praiseworthily 


sociation has for him. least 


pence his slip as 


Biter, ite, science-fiction writer Ray Brad- 
4 eo ae “But he sells—that’s the impor- 
orphaa-Fiant thing.” 
ception, ft is an interesting collection, but so 
— pheterogencous in selection that without 
———Mr. Laughton’s own booming personal 
eee !'Y Dehind certain of the tales a read- 
"ERS Bar's interest: may flag. 
prayer DORAN HURLEY 
gee 
yw . a . 

“NW HITE MAN, LISTEN! 

B Ylo 90 page 
braske| by Richard Wright. ] pages. 

Doubleday. $3.00 

Z. Cae 

Richard Wright is a very confused per- 
Blood Boon. a disturbed prophet, as it were, 
to make 
the fol: hand fearful lest he be not heard unless 
Pn, ele- he : : . . 
echista:) ¢ affects a strident tone ancl wriies in 
and etithe most jagged tradition of contempo 

rary journalism. He presents a repeti- 
| tious and highly emotional indictment 
3, 5 











FABULOUS 
NEW 


won't break! 
re-seal! 


a whole zoo! 
ation room decorations! 





sell up to 25¢ each! 


sets NOW for 











Can I At My Aes 


anit A Hotel Executive? 





























fascinating — 


club, field or api 
positions, Opportunities eve ry- 

both young and 
Previous experience 
proved unnecessary. Train at 
“ home or through resident ‘Class. 





tel = ' tove 
my w 
| Warjorie Bee- 
| dle. 


yes! 


g Opportunity.’ 


Approved for ALL Veteran 
Training 


¥* anks to 


Lewis Hotel Training School 
Desk DB-6803, Wash. 7, D. C 
42nd Yr. 





MAKE $50.00 EASY 

FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, SCHOOL 

OR CLUB SELLING 100 BOXES 
~ BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 

| =  ALL-OCCASION CARDS. 50 OTHER 

SUPERB MONEY MAKERS. 


|; ROBINSON CARDS 
| EDEPT. 215 CLINTON, MASS. 


PALM for PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 30th 


We Guarantee 











Absolute Satisfaction 


12 Heads for...... $ 4.00 
25 Heads for...... $ 7.10 
50 Heads for...... $11.75 
75 Heads for...... $16.75 
100 Heads for...... $19.00 
200 Heads for...... $36.00 
300 Heads for...... $51.00 
500 Heads for...... $80.00 


Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 


All Good Lengths — 36 to 48 Inches 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


| 
| Established in 1895 
We are Pioneers in the Handling of Palm 

| 29th & Pennsylvania Ave. Phila. 30, Pa. 
} P. O. Box 7712 











Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





5-Ft. Long Balloons 


TWIST INTO A THOUSAND SHAPES! 


GIRAFFES—DACHSHUNDS—PETS OF ALL KINDS 


& ADD 
Made of 25¢ 
Live Latex for — 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! Hondling 
Fantastically flexible Live Latex! Like no other balloons 
you've ever seen! Twist ‘em, turn ‘em, bend ‘em—they 


them into Davy Crockett hats, pretzels, giraffes, lions, 
You'll want them for unusual party or Recre- 
Liven up a party with a 
for making the funniest shape of all! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size usually 


Send only $1 now for 200 in a variety of gay colors! 
25¢ for Postage and Handling.) 


Supply limited at this low price, so order several 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-405-C, P.O. Box 251, stititetintt at. 





wi a 








Cut them in half or any size—twist and they 
The kiddies will have a whale of a time making 


fish— 
contest 


Complete instructions. 


(Plus 








if & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 











THANK HEAVEN! 
1 CAN HEAR AGAIN 
WITH NOTHING 
IN EITHER EAR! 


FREE Book Describes Amazing Invention 


A completely INVISIBLE hearing 
aid—long considered the final goal 
of hearing research—has just been 
announced. 

A startling new book proves with 
photographs and simple words that 
this dream is now a reality. Read 
how this unbelievable new invention 
at last enables folks to hear again 
with nothing in either ear. No re- 
ceiver button, no tube, no ear mold. 
No cords. . . nothing to hide in hair 
or clothes. Nothing shows because 
everything is hidden inside attrac- 
tive, lightweight, comfortable 
glasses. Hides deafness so completely 
even close friends won’t guess you 
use a hearing aid. 

A FREE copy of this fascinating 
book will be sent in plain wrapper 
as a public service. Discover how 
Beltone’s Invisible Hearing Aid, 
ideal for moderate and conduction 
loss, may help you stay actively 
happy in family, social and business 
life. Write: Dept. 4-476, Beltone, 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32. 

1958 
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DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 











mee by G ee 4 of +4 Send for descriptive literature to 
og = A SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
love of their fellow man. Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 
VOCATIONS TO AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY You CAN WIN SOULS 
Perea eenad| Milebaia” ase Tebua enn Airs: For Christ as a Mission- 
Pe ree : — schapegeeampede ary Sister, nursing, So- 
Sroncep ospitals, Schools of cial Service, teaching 
Nursing, Homes for Children, the aged, catechism. In U. 8, and 
teach, et Wr t Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 
The Reverend Mother General, Mother Superior 
St. Mary of the Angels Convent, Daughters of Mary, 
1000—30th Street Rock Island, Hl, Health of the Sick, 
keVista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. © 

















THE MISSIONARY CANONESSES OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
are catechists, teachers, doctors, nurses, and social workers, who 
devote themselves to all kinds of apostolate with children, the 
poor, the sick, the aged, and the physically-handicapped. 

They invite you to help bring the Message of God’s Love to the 
remote highways and byways of India, the Philippines, the West 
Indies, Congo, Urundi, and Hongkong. Address inquiries to: 
Mount St. Augustine, Menand Road, Albany 4, N.Y. 
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SALVATORIAN BROTHERS 





Some folks have the peculiar notion that Religious Brothers just aren’t 
quite REAL. But that’s because they’ve never known a Brother... Young 
men, too, are attracted when they know where to write for information. 
The address is below; and, “OH YES, Brothers are REAL people, alright!” 


ST. NAZIANZ 7. WISCONSIN 

SEEEEEEESERERESSEEREERREERREERREC ECCT TC Ce Steere terre ee a 
A MAGNIFICENT 

INVESTMENT 


Offer your life for the service of others! 
Join the SONS OF MARY Health of 
the Sick, the only men’s community of 
its kind to do medical and cathecheti- 
cal work in the Missions 
Write for full inforn to 
SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


FEEEE EET EE ESE EEE EEE TEESE SEES ESE EEE EEE TEESE EEE EE EES 
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THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


srothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission. 
@® REGISTERED AND y Y 
WOmeee D PRACTICAL 
4 ait a ENGINEERS 
A-RAY AND LABORATORY 
. ZECHNICIANS - 
‘OOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
ad —$—$—$—$—$——— @® PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 

















—— @ FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
“MEN IN THE BROWN > RODRIAL ADMINISTRATORS — 
AC INTANTS - TYPIS 
FLANNEL SCAPULAR” @ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
and other booklets will be sent Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
to young men desiring to be- as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
on e France scan anny sent without charge or obligation. 
srothers of the Sacrec eart 
ma ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
Reverend Brother Superior VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
St. Francis Monastery 1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill, 
Eureka Missouri 














We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








| eenth-century trust in “reason,” he con. 


against the White World of the West, 

To his charges, we plead guilty. \y 
have done all that he says, althoug| 
he does not say all that we have don 
He obviously feels that he would weake 
his cause considerably if he should pre 
sent a more integral picture of th 
reality. His one great tribute to th 
West is that we have originated the firy 
secularist society and have brought thi 
secularist attitude to the entire world, 

His creed is very simple. “I feel tha 
man—just sheer brute man, just as he j 
—has a meaning and value over anf 
above all sanctions or mandates fro; 
mystical powers, either on high or from 
below. I am convinced that the humble 





fragile dignity of man, buttressed by ; 
tough-souled pragmatism, implemented 
by methods of trial and error, can sul} 
ficiently sustain and nourish human 
life, can endow it with ample and durf 
able meaning.” \ 

This he has learned from us. Thu 
the author even more than his book js 
evidence of the greatest crime olf the 
West. There is the full tragedy for him. 
self and for us all. With naive eight 


tinues on with his prophetic mission 
We read and wonder. 
THOMAS BERRY, C. P, 


HER NAME IS MERCY 


By Sister Maria del Rey. 183 pages. 
Scribner's. $3.95 
In 1951, a vear after the Korean War 
had begun, three women landed in Pu 
san, the first women civilians to be s 


privileged. Privileged? Some would ust 


another word. But to Sister Mary Merc § 


of Maryknoll and her two companions, 
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Sister Rose of Lima and Sister Augusta 
this was the life to which they were dedi- 
cated. Of the three, Sister Mary Mercy 
was a doctor, the other two were iurses 
Later they would be joined by tw 
others, Sister Agnus Therese, who also 
was a doctor, and Sister André, who was 
a veteran of Korean service. 

Out of old cartons and flattened tin 
cans, the Sisters made a clintc where, at 
first, some hundred or more patients 
came each day. By 1954 they were treat 
ing 2600 people a day. Refugees from 
North Korea poured into Pusan seeking 
help at the clinic, some literally crawl 
ing in after unspeakable horrors expert 
enced on the road. Every imaginable 


disease ravaged these people, and_ the 





nuns, with never enough of the where: 
withal to meet the appalling need, never 
turned anyone away. 

For three years the five nuns, aided 
by volunteer Army nurses and GI's, 
struggled on, depending on the gen 
erosity of friends and_ relatives back 
home to keep the supply of drugs flow 
ing in, and inspired always by thei 
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yision of Christ suffering in the suffering 
Koreans. 

No one can fail to be moved by the 
account of such human suffering, or to 
the enduring heroism ol 
such women as these Maryknoll nuns. 
Underlying the always 
rative, there is the nun’s 
life: the and the 
serenity of soul and the sense of humor 
through | stark, 


be awed by 


dramatic 
mystery ol a 


nar- 


singleness of purpose 


maintained unrelieved 
horror. 


FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


PATRICK HENRY: 
PATRIOT IN THE MAKING 


By Robert D. Meade. {31 
Lippincott. 


pages. 
$7.50 
Most Americans know Patrick Henry as 
the presumptive author of the statement 
liberty on death!” 
and as one of the leaders in the war for 
independence. Few, 


“Give me give me 
however, are ac- 
quainted with the details of inis personal 
or political life. Professor Meade of 
Randolph-Macon College, in this first of 
two projected volumes, sets himself the 
task of filling this gap. 

That this has indeed been a task, 


no 
one will deny. The author himself ad- 
mits to having spent twelve years of 


research and writing in order to produce 
this book. The evidences of paintul labor 


are scattered throughout for, untfortu- 
nately, Mr. Meade has neither the art 
nor the style to disguise his arduous en- 


deavors. In an attempt to make his sub- 
ject come alive, he has spared his readers 
no bit of information, however minute. 

Undoubtedly Patrick Henry: Patriot 
in the Making will replace all earlier bi- 
ographies of Henry for teachers and stu- 
dents of United States history. It is not 
likely that the amateur in the field will 
derive much interest from this diligent 
but uninspired volume. 


H. L. ROFINOT. 
THE GENTLEMAN 
FROM INDIANAPOLIS 
John Beecroft. 732 pages. 


Doubleday. $4.95 


This is a treasury of Booth Tarkington’s 
work, including three complete novels, 
Alice Adams, Penrod, and The Magnifi- 
cent There are several short 
and three excerpts from lesser- 
known novels. 

The editor, Mr. Beecroft, modestly 
assumes that while Tarkington was no 
intellectual giant, he has made a pleas- 
ant contribution to American literature. 
This reviewer would some- 
what more highly. 

As far as the novels are concerned, 
Alice Adams is perhaps the most adept 
of those included here. For a lasting 
picture of middle-class life, a little 


Ambersons. 
stories 


assess him 


What Does Your English 
Say About You? 


‘[S your English a help or 

a hindrance?” asks Eng- 
lish-expert Sherwin Cody. 
Mistakes in English reveal a 
lack of education. Every time 
you speak or write, you 
show what you are. When 
you use the wrong word, 
mispronounce a word, hesi- 
tate or shy away from speak- 
ing, you handicap yourself 
enormously. 


“Most people not 
speak good English simply because 
they never formed the habit of 
doing so,” says Mr. Cody, whose re- 
markable invention has enabled 
over 150,000 men and women to cor- 
rect their mistakes in English. 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s 
method is habit forming. It finds 
your mistakes and concentrates on 
them. 


do write or 





There are no rules, no drills, no 


memorizing. The study of English 
has been made so simple that only 
fifteen minutes a day of pleasant 
practice is required. Errors that 
friends are too polite to mention 
disappear. Your vocabulary grows. 
You gain a facility of speech and 


writing that marks you as a person 
of culture, and ability. 
You gain prestige, promo- 
tions and pay increases. 


education 


social 


If you are interested in learning 
more about what Mr. Cody’s method 
can do for you, write for his help- 
ful free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Min- 
utes a Day.” It tells com- 
mand of English can help you reach 
any goal. Merely mail a letter or 
postal card for it now. Sherwin 
Cody Course in English, 662 Central 
Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. The 
book will be sent you free, without 
obligation. No salesman will call, 
Tear this out as a reminder. 


how a 








SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 


Most Valued—-commemorative 
But all stamps worthwhile 


Fill a box or large envelope and send to: 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 


MOTHER: Send for This! 


8 ee Parents »2/- 


Every parent should have this 
new book about chiki train- 


FREE ing. It is free; no obligation. 
Simply address 
PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
mie0i 272, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 



















Covers all ages 





WANTED sewetay 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, 
antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your articles returned. We are licensed gold 
buyers. beau ° for FREE information. 
OSE REFINERS 
29-AB East nies St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 











right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 





Dept. 139-0, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN THE Sicn ¢ Fesruary, 1958 











REFILLS 13:.-$1 fox" 


Each 
TO FIT EVERY RETRACTABLE 
PEN MADE, INCLUDING: 


-. 
($1.79 
Value 












Each) 
“‘Scripto”’ Bao alge} "* “Paper 
ceartetels Seereherer Pace, Retractable 
Over 200 ae Concent p s N Ss 
Parker Jotter). 
One make per 100 for] 6 for $1 
os #6 Choice of Red, 
Gaston ot God. Blue, Black or Green Ink! 


id 100 shipping charge. Money back 
guar. Quentite and imprint prices on request. 


BARCLAY DISTRIBUTORS 
60-B, 86-24 Person Blvd., Jamaica, 


reen 
Brown ink. 


Dept. N. Y. 





People 60 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


... and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply for 
a $1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening your 
family. 

You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and age. 
Mail to Old American Ins. Co. 
1 West 9th, Dept. L236M, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 











For Complete Information write to: 


General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


if you live in any state 
east of Ohio 








See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 














PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. 
The inembers of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS 


They started the first free schools for everybody 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colo . 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


— Apply to — 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington 11, 
®. Cc. 


SOCIETY 
it is really a tragedy not 


mbia ) 


A special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 
vocations. 











Kong, Formosa, 
Haiti, 


Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
< Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, 


Guatemala and Chile. Also Home 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


Indonesia, 
Missions in the U.S.A. 


Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 











* Religious Teachers. 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 








Napa (1), Cal. 





A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 








MISSIONARIES OF 


their minor seminary and 
United States. 
men, 18 to 35, 


join as Lay 


who have nc 
Brothers. 


THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
novitiate 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 

Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 


Lack of 


vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


funds is no obstacle. 
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City 
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®@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. 


@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. ff 
For more information send—p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. i 
this ad to the VOCATION-—1101 Ss. Lindbergh Bivd., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 

DIRECTOR at address—Chaminade 


THE SOCIETY OF MARY! 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 


® All living a common life. § 


High School, Mineola, N. Y. t 

—University of Dayton, Dayton 30, Ohio. 
Tainicks hh Meare eas ea es tae Age...... fj 
Seeoes BORO cc ccccc se sR, Bese cocccss # 


oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 








shabby but well-darned and _ tendej 
cared-for, it certainly ranks with 
more renowned Rise of Silas Lapha 


by William Dean Howells. In it, Tani | 


ington writes with genuine understang * 





ing of the struggle of a young girl @ Mey, 
acquire a social place above her final Oisi, © 
cial means. The author has a great def —_ 
of insight into the mind of a you j 


woman and enough maturity and ba 
ance to present it with humor an‘ syp 
pathy. 

The Magnificent Ambersons, the sto 
of the rich young son of a promine 
family in a small town, is done with le 
restraint and therefore is less eflectiy 
Still it is an interesting story with veq 
good characterization in the person 
young Lucy. Penrod, the story of a boy 
adventures, is hilariously funny in pat 
and remains a Classic. 

Phough the way of life which Tar 
ington depicts has long passed, his wii 
ings, nostalgic as they are, still provid 
healthy 


days 


lor 
the 
reigned supreme were not so bad aft 


all! 


food contemplation. Per 


laps when — respectabili 


ROSEMARY NOLA\ 


MOOLTIKI: STORIES 

POEMS FROM INDIA 
By 
Viking. 


& 


Godden. 


151 page 


$35 


Rumer 





In collection of 
short stories and poems 
Rumer 
Godden has certainly 
the haunting 
as well as the 
equally haunting ter- 


this 
about India, 


caught 
charm 


rors of a‘land which F 

he knows as well as 

: R. Godden 
her native England. 


Everyone who reads it will, of course 
have his own favorite; ours without am 
hesitation is the title story, Mooltrki. 
We speaking 
terms with any elephants but we think 
we would enjoy having Mooltiki around 
She was a “small” elephant who did the 
fetching and the carrying for the men 
bers of 


have never been on 





a forestry camp in the jungle 
sut she was a personality with a capita 
P—temperamental, mischievous, deft 
nitely the prima donna type. It is worth 
the price of the book just to meet Moolt 
tiki. Besides, there are in this story tw 
thrilling (from the 
safe depths of an armchair) 


comlortable and 


tiger-kill 


how a tiger. is skinned. 


There is variety in the stories: a young 


fisherman’s ordeal during a bitter Kash- 
mir winter, a homesick Indian learning 
to eat oysters in Paris, a small boy’ 
heartbreak over a little black ram. 
The variations on the 
themes of the stories, less subtle and pat 


poems are 











and a fascinating, if brief, account " 
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Master of Novices 
St. Joseph's Novitiate or 
Ojai, California 










































HEALING HANDS 


_ of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 
hospitals and mission areas. 


of St. John of God. Write: 


Save souls as a noble and 
heroic HOSPITALLER BROTHER 


Director of Vocations 
Hammond Hall 
Gloucester, Mass. 





Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 


cation 
For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box $ 
Silver Springs, Md. 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 





as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 

@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth 
Father Thomas S. Tobin, C.S.C. 


Holy Cross Fathers, 
North Easton, Mass. 


FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 





For information about Holy 


ers who assist them, write to 











PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 


obligation, some of your. vocational 
literature. 

Name ..... peseesevcevesece ee ; 
RE sacaneas SPP ree rere eee ye eT 
Ie sescnsoceces SOND 0s. GUO 2.0550 














BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
The Chureh a our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission Would you like 
to come with us 

For information, write to: 
BROTHER DAVID, F. I. C. 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 








terned on the rhythm of the people; in 
the words of the author herself: ‘“with- 
out symbolism or image, simple and 
pastoral.” The stories also have caught 
the simple and pastoral tempo of the 
class of Indians she is dealing with, but 
in a more delicate and evocative style. 
Even in the story that is set in Paris, the 
tone and atmosphere are Indian. 
FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


BITTER GROUND 


By W. 
Knopf. 


R. Burnett. 246 pages. 


$3.50 


San. Ygnacio, center of this story, is a 
sleepy cow town in the Southwest, slowly 
being awakened by the construction of 
a railroad spur. Laborers, camp follow- 
men, gamblers, and drifters 
swell the population. 


ers — COW 


Into the town with his two henchmen 
rides Doc Sprigge, professional gambler 
At his entry the tempo of 
the change quickens. He takes over the 
leading gambling place in town, he coolly 
kills a man over 


and gunman. 


and soon cows 
the citizenry. All but Ben Gann, the 
Ben is sixty-five but his 
hand is still quick and steady. 

Ben’s daughter is nineteen and a girl 
of the west. She lean 
young horseman just in from the seuth. 


a game 


town marshal. 


golden loves a 
But the marshal is suspicious of strang- 
new arrival orders to 
stay away from his daughter. 
are entangled in civic 

Then Ben is badly wounded by Doc 
Sprigge and the town is wide open. The 
young 


ers and gives the 
Three loves 
duty. 


reformed 
with Billy the 
Kid. Brazos decides to strap on his guns 
again. When the sun comes up Brazos 
walks down. 


stranger is Brazos, a 


¢unman, who once rode 


PAUL QUINN. 





SHORT NOTICES 











FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious — A Franciscan 
Cy Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 
For information write to: Vo- 
cation Director, Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
Berlin, Illinois. 








Graymoor Friars 

Graymoor, Garrison 7, N. Y. 

obligation your litera- 
hood O Brotherhood. 


Please send me without 
ture in regard to Priest 


Serve God as a Brother in 


Teaching ®@ Foreign 

Youth Work Missions 

Farming @ Clerical Work 
® Trades 





Write for literature to 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 

Joseph Juniorate 

Valatie 9. New York 


Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall 
Notre Dame, ind. 


f. 


JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 
CLERICAL 
DOMESTIC 
MANUAL TRADES 


For particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 


















YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


in boarding school work or the 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 





MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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* MEN OF PRAYER 
* MEN OF ACTION 
* MEN OF MARY 
Be a Carmelite! Mary's 
own Order is calling for 
volunteers. Write for in 
formation today to 
Fr. Raymond, O. Carm. 
New York 57, N. Y. 





2191 Valentine Ave. 
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Write FATHER BEN EDIC Toss 
eo asstY Saint Leo.Florida 





A GUIDE TO COMMUNIST JAR- 
GON. By R. N. Carew FElunt. 169 
Macmillan. $3.50. Communists 
have their own language, 


pages. 
their own defi- 
nitions of words and phrases. In their 
literature, Communist leaders are able 
directives which most non-Com- 
“Peaceful 


Red 


meaning of which does not 


to give 


munists cannot interpret. 


co-existence” is an example of a 
slogan, the 
coincide with any description one could 
find in a dictionary. This book repre- 
genuine 
with the 
language 
might 
some 


sents a attempt to put us in 
which underlies 
as used by Communists. One 
included 
‘Aesopian language,” 
which is an explanation of the whole 
system of Red jargon and which, as the 


touch reality 


have expected to see 


mention of 


result of the Foley Square testimony of 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 








IN FLORIDA—A College 
Education for 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Fully accredited College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


Your Daughter 


MASTERS DEGREES in 
and English 


Education 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in Nursing 


Two-year Terminal Course 


in Secretarial Science 


Address the Dean 


BARRY COLLEGE, 


Miami 38, Florida 





Tue SicN e Fesruary, 1958. 77 





-_— SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 














IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 








Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 

the-Woods, Indiana Fully accredited 2-year college 

“2 ans fer with terminal cou in home economics, sec- 
tarial. Art us 1 ling harp) 4-year colleg 


1 (ine 
a reparatory high school Social, educational —_ cultur ‘al 


=) ny ages ot ation’s Capit Resident, da lease 
rade in school. Wr rit for catalog. ‘Repistrar, 
Deot. “Ss. 4344 Wisconsin Ave., * Washington 16, D. C. 





MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited four-year high school course 
prepares for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata- 
log. Father Joseph, 67! North Lake Street, Aurora, III. 





ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Established 1844 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bac vest of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
f Mus Academic and basic professional courses 
in sors sing. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. Conduct "— by — Sist ers of the Holy Cross 


y uest 
SAINT MARY'S : COLLEGE, BOX S 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 











Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


SIENA HEIGHTS so%2%, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. ( 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, 
Home Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medical 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


onducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Philosophy, Music, 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Aceredited. 








—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Cata "is, 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 











Saint Mary- af-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since oe. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.8., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including musie, art, journalism, home econom - 
ics, speeoh and dra Ext 
campus. Interesting “souterel, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 





F ‘ulls accredited B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal 

sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
manic al technology Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program. 


write for catalog 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., 


Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE — 


A small 
B.S. de 


the Franciscan Fathers 


liberal arts college for men. B.A., 
Majors in eleven fields. Glee Club, 


i-year 


grees 





discussion clubs. Organized sports; 

1 100-acre campus on Maine coast 

Less than two hours from Boston. Tuition, board 
and room: $1210. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 


Saint ae College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 











( onduct ed by the Sisters of Mercy Degrees in liber 
arts, elementary end sec mndary education, secretarial 
science and medic. al technology. 

Swimming Tennis termed Sports Glee Club 
Boating Archery Newspaper 
15 wees acres on Lake Sebage “8. mi. from Portland. 


1100 ft. beach. sans * $1100. Catalog. 
No. Windham, Maine. 


Saint Joseph College 


eautiful campus at Blue 


Ridge 






Mts Fully ace edited. Ca holic college of 
liberal arts and sciences for women. Teach- 
training, journalism, business, lab. tech- 
nology home economics nursing Gym, 
ports, pool. Joint programs in music and 
irama with nea by en's college. Social 
activitie Established 180 Catalog 





Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 














LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 6-2060 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 








Please order your books through THE SIGN 


| does an expert job of realizing their 








Louis F 
English 
analysis of “Fascist,” 


. Budenz, has become part of th¢ 
language. Also omitted is a 
an epithet intende 
to destroy enemies of Communism anj 
hurled indiscriminately at all who Op. 
pose Red intrigue. Several other definj. 
tions should be more sharply delineated 
if we are to understand what the Red 
really mean when they write. 

However, this book will be useful gy 
an auxiliary text in the study of Com 
munist operations. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Maurois. 598 pages. Farrar, Straus 
Cudahy. $7.50. M. Maurois’ final note 
on the history of his own land and peo: 
ple is that being a Frenchman has eyer 
been a dangerous but honorable bug. 
One agrees heartily after reading 
this colorful yet intelligent siory of the 
evolution of France from the caveman. 
painters of the pre-Christian era to the 
election of 1956. 

\bly translated 
Henry L. 


appears 


By André 


ness. 


from the French by 


to be the best available one. 
introduction to French history 
And it is so skillfully written that even 


the general reader will enjoy it from be. 


volume 


ginning to end. 

ROCKET POWER AND SPACE 
FLIGHT. By. G. Harry Stine. Holt. 
182 pages. $3.75. It would be hard tof 


find topics more loaded with timely 
terest and dramatic 
and 


appeal than rocket 


power space flight. Author Stine 


possibilities, Associated with the pro} 


ects which developed the Aerobee and 
Viking rockets, and familiar with all] 
pertinent literature, he surveys _ the 


whole field of rocketry and space travel. 
The reade1 not left wondering 
the first Vanguard test could fizzle out 
as it did. Nor likely to be left too 
depressed by such failures. Stine’s pic 
ture is quite encouraging. Without too 
much of technicalities, — he 
offers full coverage of a subject which 


is why 


is he 


intrusion 


the reader would otherwise have to piece 
together from news reports. 


GREAT HISTORIC PLACES. 
Editors of American Heritage 
Schuster. 


the 
. Simon & 
376 pages. Magnificently illus- 
trated, this book is a pictorial history of 
America, spot-lighting the places where 
history was made. There than 


By 


are more 


700 pictures, of which 154 are in fullf 


color. The book is divided into nine geo- 


Binsse and Gerard Hopkins, it) 
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graphic sections. 150,000 words of narra- 
tive tell the story of America’s past and 
incidentally provide the reader with 
handy “tourist’s guide” of what to look 
for in visiting the 48 states. Rare photo- 
graphs, eyewitness paintings, drawings, 
engravings, and sketches, all add up to 
make this a book to be treasured in the 
home library. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 9) 


appreciate this gift. We can with 
truth and sincerity that our seminarians 
here at Christ the King Misssion Seminary 
have taken much pleasure and inspiration 
in reading your magazine for almost fifteen 


say 


years. 
We 
work. 
Fr. HeERMOGENES E. BACAREZA, S.V.D. 
MANILA, PHILIPPINES 


wish you God’s blessing on your 


Let me take this occasion to thank you 
for assigning me a gift subscription for 
your much esteemed paper, ‘Tite Sten. I 
am a shut-in living in an out-of-the-way 
village and I have to fill up my time by 
reading. I really enjoy reading your maga- 
zine. 

The greatest consolation for me is that 
I could still say Mass every day. 

Fr. J. Vincent FERNANDEZ 


CLAPPANA, KEVALA, INDIA 


tell 
answel 


that I 
your lettec 
me that you were going 
PHe SIGN as a gift. It was 
a very glad surprise to me for wich I 
thank vou very much indeed. Since the 
first time it came, I have always counted 
your magazine as one of the best Catholic 
publications of its kind. It is well informed, 
beautifully written, and superbly presented. 
{ am not exaggerating when I teli you 
that I am always looking forward to its 
arrival. You really couldn’t give me a 
better and more appreciated gift than 

you did in sending me your magazine. . 
FATHER MARK Satp, O. P. 


I am to 
able 
informed 


me 


sOrry only 


which 


am 
in 


you 
now to 
you 


to send 


Rome, ITALY 


Che arrival of THe Sicn at the beginning 
of this month was indeed a pleasant sur- 
prise though we had no idea of how it 
should come to us. We accepted it grate- 
fully, asked God to the sender, and 
proceeded to enjoy its contents. ‘The happy 
“Oh, you've got THE SIGN” remark from 
everyone who saw it would have gratified 
the editor and all connected it 
realize its popular reputation. 

We are truly grateful for such kindness 
and will look forward to the information, 
pleasure, and inspiration it certainly brings 


bless 


with to 


us each month. When the Sisters have 
read it, our lay teachers and children 
will read it, so it will benefit many be- 


sides myself. May God bless and multiply 

its publication. 
SISTER MARY 

BELLARY, INDIA 


or Str. James, R.GS. 


thanks 
who so kindly sent 
subscriptions. 


A thousands to our 


us 


readers 
for gift 


many 
money 


_ UNION REFORM 


It seems to me that your editorial voices 
an erroneous point of view when you 
state that union reform must come from 
the “grass roots” 
current 


and when you attribute 
and 


conditions to “comfortable 








Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 


COUNSEL 
COLLEGE tarial studies, fine arts. 
a Unusually beautiful location. 


WHITE PLAINS Extensive campus. In Westches- 


ter County. Forty minutes from 
NEW YORK New York City. 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparawry 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 75th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Oakdale, L. I., New York 





Box §, 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 














ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
For high school girls. Resident and day pupils. College 


preparatory and commercial courses. In Ramapo Moun- 
tain area. Accessible by bus, Erie Railroad, and Thru- 


way. Religious and cultural program implemented by 
sports and social program. Staff: Sisters of St. Dominic 
of Blauvelt. Catalog. Sister  Directress, Broadiea, 


Goshen, New York. Telephone: Goshen 476. 





ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





| 
| 


Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 


Small classes. Counseling and guidance 


Office of Admissions 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


of sports. 











Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Hi 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 
Health and Physical 

with the G 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 

Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

her Education of Women. 

ducation. 

Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 

ood Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a bese ae course | 
an ec 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
leads to degree of B.S. and 





Prepares d 





For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 














ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


® Bachelor of Arts 
@® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 18, Ohio 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 160. 
Established 1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient 
location, 70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and 
intramural. Total Cost $1500. rite for eatalog. 


Father George, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 




















Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


3 Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 
Specialized courses leading 
business; secretarial; 


directly to careers: 
medical secretarial, 


general 
laboratory tech- 


nician Liberal arts preparation for transfer to senior col- 
lege. Music and art. Religion, 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S$, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 








SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominio Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 











Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








| IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


—Mount Aloysius— 


Junior College For Girls 
Accredited, A.A., A.S. degre Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technol 
egy. Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, med 
ical secretarial, med. record librarian. Home ec¢ 

nomics, merchandising. State year of graduation 
Also high school. Academic, general, commercia 

Sports. Social program. Siste of Merey. Catalog 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and secondary 
teacher education; art, music, home economics 
education. 200-acre campus in foothills of Alleg- 
heny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. Catalog 
on Request. Write Box 23-S 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS i. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 











Woonsocket, R. 


entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
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EACH DAILY VITASAFE 
CAPSULE CONTAINS 
Choline Bitartrate 
Inositol 
di-Methionine 
Giutamic Acid 
Lemon Bioflavonoid 
plex 


Calcium 
Phosphorus 
tron 

Cobalt 
Copper 
Manganese 
Molybdenum 


Potassium 


For the First Time in 20 Years 


SOMEONE WHISTLED 
AT MY WIFE! 


¥ wife is still in the prime of 
She should have been en- 
joying every day. But here she was, 
acting like a woman twice her age. 
She was always tired—always moping. 
almost conta- 
gious to all those around her. I finally 
to be 
done. Our family doctor found her 
condition was caused by a common 
i and 
vised her to supplement her diet with 


life! 


Her tiredness seemed 


decided that had 


something 


vitamin-mineral deficiency 


pep-building and 


vitamins 


minerals, se 


Soon afterward I saw a Vitasafe 
ad offering a 30-day trial supply of 
high-potency Vitasafe capsules. I 
mailed the coupon — and when the 
trial supply arrived, my wife started 
taking one a day. I never thought it 
possible, but now she’s never tired 
any more. She dances like a dream— 
and the other night someone actually 
whistled at my wife! 

If you, too, feel tired and run down, 
why don’t you take advantage of this 
sational trial offer today! 


ad- 


Dy Siusi to help cover shipping expenses of thts 
FREE 30 days supply HIGH POTENCY CAPSULES 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, VITAMINS and MINERALS 
Safe nutritional formula containing 29 proven ingredients: Glutamic Acid, Choline, 
Inositol, Methionine, Citrus Bioflavonoid, Liver, 12 Vitamins plus 11 Minerals 


To prove to you the remarkable advantages 
of the Vitasafe Plan . we will send you, with- 
out charge, a 30-day free supply of high-potency 
VITASAFE C.F. CAPSULES so that you can 
discover for yourself how much healthier, hap- 
pier and peppier you may feel after a few days’ 
trial! Just one VITASAFE CAPSULE daily 


supplies your body with adequate amounts of 


to buy anything! If after taking your free Cap- 
sules for three weeks you are not entirely satis- 
fied, simply return the handy postcard that 
comes with your free supply and that will end 
the matter. Otherwise it’s up to us — you don’t 
have to do a thing — and we will see that you 
get your monthly supplies of capsules on time 
for as long as you wish, at the low, money- 


| satisfied members 
to attend 
work and 
unions to 


who haven't bothe 
meetings and have left q 
responsibility of running 4 
[his is the stag 
quo that a frantic endeavor is being m 


the officers.” 


to maintain against a rising tide of rag 
and-file resentment. 

Reform must come from the top, by 
the worker fre 
his condition of peonage to so-called “la 
leaders.” Labor 


of legislation removing 


leadership should deri 
its power from the consent of the governg 
And no union should be accorded recog 
tion, let alone a closed or union shg 
whose constitution insure 
democratic derivation of power. 
Maurice H. 


does not sud 
HOF MAN 
BERGENFIELD, N. 


IRELAND AND THE L.R.A. 


I would first of all like to express m 
appreciation to your magazine for pub 
lishing the article “Ireland CAN Hayg 
Peace” (August). The terrible and _ tragiq 


situation in Ireland must be Drought | 
the American people, quickly and 

fairly, if Ireland is to survive as a nation 
© 43 West 61st St., New York 23, N.Y. 


Although I doubt the. sincerit 
Yes. I accept your generous no-risk offer ; : 
under the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in of the author, I believe that @ 
¢ The Sign . : . 
Sena me my FREE 30-day supply of high- fair picture was presented of Sinn Fein’ 
PRICES ALMOST IN HALF the situation, or the 
With your free vitamins you will also receive 


| potency Vitasafe Capsules as checked below 
1 men of LRA. and the atti 
complete details regarding the benefits of an |- 


each and every vitamin believed essential to 
human nutrition. Also included in this exclusive 
formula is Glutamic Acid — thought by many 
doctors to help nourish the brs 


EE saving price of only $2.78 per month (a saving 
of almost 50%). Mail coupon today! fore 
Compare this formu! 
with ony other ~ FSS SO OOS 2S2E222m4 
——— n cells — and VITASAFE CORP. + 
SPECIAL FORMULA FOR 406 
MEN ALSO AVAILABLE 


CHECK COUPON IF DESIRED 


important dosage of Citrus do not 
i-cold factor that 


has been 





a 
claimed! This formula is so complete it is avail- 
able nowhere else at any price! 


AMAZING NEW PLAN SLASHES VITAMIN 





do not 


policy, economic 


| ENCLOSE 25¢ per package for packing and postage young the 


© Man's Formula © Woman's Formula 
amazing new Plan that provides you regularly 4, ve - tude of the Irish people toward them, 
with all the factory-fresh vitamins and min- rhe the 
erals you will need. You are under no obligation ‘ 
article — of Republican 


appeal is emo 
that they are 
the South. and 
have no plan other than vio 
lence. Quite to the contrary, the emotion 

’ on the other side. ‘The 
LADIES’ ROCK CRYSTAL $8.00 : Orangemen of the North (and the North 
Imitation Rock Crystal $5.00 | FE is by means all Orangemen) appear 
5 terrified that the Irish Catholics will im 

MEN’S BLACK COCOA $5.00 pose the same persecution upon them that 
they 


general’: impression given by 
the LR.A., or 
that their 
unreasonable, 


. 

. Zone... .State 
Only one trial supply per_person. 

* INCANADA:394 Symington Ave,, Toronto 9,0n 

e (Canadian Formula adjusted to local con 

—_—— FT SS ce 


©1958 VITASAFE CORP. maine, i 
43 West Glst St., New York 23, N. Y. movemen : oa 
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young 


tional 





very fanatics from 


that 


UNIQUE PASSIONIST ROSARIES 


they 
Handmade 


seems to be 


no 


have and continue to impose on the 
the North. and the 
sworn intentions of the Republic movement 
show this to be The 
have 
of them), 
and 
what 
freedom, a 


Postage Paid On PREPAID Orders— 
mission department 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Catholics of History 
an unbased fear. 
the LR.A. (and I 


the privilege of knowing some 





men of 


Your Book Published 


Our famous plan has launched 700 

authors. We edit, publish, advertise, 
distribute. Send manuscript for free 
report or write for Brochure CS ily 


young 








well-educated, 
bitter. 


are decent, religious, 


Catholic Publications 
REVISTA CATOLICA (semi-monthly) 
1 Year, $3.00 — 2 Years, $5.00 


FREE PRICE LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPH., Ihe one and only target the I.R.A. has 
NOVENAS, ETC., FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


REVISTA PRESS - Box 203 Dept. S - El Paso, Tex. PAGEANT PRESS, 101 FIFTH AVENUE, WN. Y. 9 or ever will British 


stallations government 


OP THAT NOISE | 


somewhat They only want 


young men evervwhere want 


good job, and the right to raise a fam- 








have is military in- 
and British 
Northern 
only enemy 
Northern 
Why 


concerned? 





prop- 
erty in one and 


Army occupying 


Ireland Then 





is the British 


CATHOLIC RELIGION COURSE IN 
YOUR OWN HOME—For Non-Cath- 
olics 


Thousands like you gain a richer, happier life as 
they get to know Christ—The Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. tf you’d care to know Christ better—to 
learn His Divine teachings and the Christian way 
of life—request this course today. 


NO CHARGES NO OBLIGATIONS 


Ireland. 
should) we as Americans be so 


Because over one-third of our 
Irish, 
have more Irish people 


Ireland, 


original settlers and soldiers were 


because we now 


here than in and because our 
intervention after the Anglo-Irish War was 
responsible for the measure of freedom 
The truth 
matter and 
Americans supposed to be 
concerned with 


May 


Double Flanged Earstopple Name 
Shuts Out Noise Twice!! 
dead sound econd 
turhec 


from England they now have. 
een has been obscured in_ this 
City aren't we as 
State vitally truth, freedom, and 


God help Ireland. 
SUSANNA K. VANDIVER 
Or-rANS, La. 


le democracy? 
money 


STOPPERS, Dept. 2 
Los Angeles 64, 


HOME STUDY SERVICE, St. Mary’s 


Seminary, Roland Park, Baltimore 10, Md. 
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